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ABSTRACT 

The exemplary high school dropout prevention programs 
funded by the federal Vocational Education Cooperative Demonstration 
Program that are profiled in this document reveal several elements 
necessary for success in an enhanced vocational education program: 

(1) highly qualified and emotionally stable staff; (2) curriculum and 
instruction that emphasize the application of learning to real 
situations in students* everyday lives; (3) involvement of all parts 
of the community in program design and operation; (A) operation that 
is dictated by the needs of students and the local community; (5) 
special consideration given to those with language deficiencies, 
learning disabilities, emotional handicaps, substance abuse problems, 
low motivation and self-esteem, and low academic achievement; (6) a 
clear vision of the importance of vocational education from policy 
makers and administrators; and (7) local school staff control of the 
day-to-day operation. Among implementation recommendations are the 
following: (1) do a thorough needs assessment of the entire district; 

(2) design a comprehensive program; (3) build in program evaluation 
from the beginning; (A) provide adequate time for planning and 
implementation of the program; (5) conduct adequate awareness and 
publicity activities; (6) use participatory management; and (7) 
implement those program components that are already well-developed 
first and develop incomplete or missing components later. Twenty-two 
references are listed. (CML) 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



THE SECRETARY 



Message from the Secretary 



When President Bush announced AMERICA 2000, his strategy to reach the six 
National Education Goals, he said, "Education has always meant opportunity. 
Today, education determines not just which students will succeed, but also which 
nations will thrive in a world xinited in pursuit of freedom in enterprise." Goal 
two of the national goals is to reach a ninety-percent high school graduation rate 
by the year 2000. For every percentage point we move toward, and beyond, that 
goal, we improve the opportunities for tens of thousands of young Americans. 

Dropout prevention and a concurrent commitment to strengthen vocational 
education programs must be a priority across the American secondary education 
spectrum if our nation is to meet the challenges of the 21st century and if all our 
citizens are to meet their own personal goals. 

There is no doubt that America has been a leader in technology, a leader in 
product development, a leader in manufacturing, and a leader in commerce. But 
the ability of our nation to maintain its leadership in the global marketplace 
hinges on an educated workforce and a long-term commitment to transform 
vocational education. 

Vocational Education for the 21st Century encourages a return to the traditional 
"can do'' values that established our system of education as the most dynamic, 
flexible, and responsive to national and personal needs in the world. As just one 
example, the report emphasizes the value of community involvement in 
vocational education, reflecting the idea that it takes an entire community to 
educate one child. 

At the same time, the report recommends breaking the mold of how vocational 
education curriculum has been designed and adopted by looking to innovative 
curricula and programs as models for success. 

Reinventing vocational education by building on bold ideas presents us with a 
great opportunity to show the world that America has not lost its edge, and that 
our unique capacity to succeed when challenged is undiminished. Vocational 
Education for the 21st Century offers a valuable perspective on the state of 
vocational education in America, and its recommendations offer hope for a better 
future for millions of young Americans. 




Lamar Alexander 
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Foreword 



In 1989, the Office of Vocational and Adult Education began a program under the 
Vocational Education Cooperative Demonstration Program (Dropout Prevention). Its purpose 
was to fund proven, exemplary dropout projects across the country and demonstrate vocational 
education's role in dropout prevention. This report profiles those very successful projects and 
further reinforces the critical role vocational education is playing to achieve the National 
Education Goals. 

The projects profiled in Vocational Education for the 2 1st Century have proven to be ef- 
fective for the students involved in them and models for others to emulate. The report describes 
the models, andalso highlights commonalities, lessons learned, and successful strategies. One 
theme dominates the projects: all are customer-driven, concerned with "how do we make the 
school system fit the needs of our children" not "how do we make these kids fit the system." 

Understanding and addressing the diversity of our students and providing them with a 
variety of learning opportunities as they move from school into the world of work has always 
been a primary concern to those of us in vocational education. Principles such as applied 
academics (learning in context), curriculum integration, and guidance and counseling — all 
part of the projects' overwhelming success — are central to vocational education's history of 
preparing and graduating competent, well-rounded individuals for the work force. These ideas 
become ever more important as we move our workers into a marketplace requiring more 
advanced levels of communication, math proficiency, and problem-solving skills. 

These projects show vocational education addressing a pressing need — providing potential 
dropouts with the opportunity to get good jobs, additional education, and lead satisfying lives. 
The projects also offer a solution based most importantly on community collaboration, staff 
commitmentand development, counselingand guidance,and parental and family involvement. 

While an evaluation of these models is still being conducted, preliminary signs are very 
positive. In some sites, a 90% retention and graduation rate is being reported. Full evaluation 
of the program will become available in early 1993. I want to thank the Cooperative 
Demonstration Dropout Prevention Project at the National Dropout Prevention Center at 
Clemson University for doing such a good job. 

Vocational education will not resolve all the causes of our dropout problem. It is, however, 
a step in the right direction. There is much research today on ec'ucational reform, on the 
integration of vocationalandacademicleaming,and on school-to- work programs. This report 
describes these initiatives and others already in place, already working. Our hope is that 
readers will implement these programs in their communities as dropout prevention strategies. 



Sincerely, 





Betsy Brand, Assistant Secretary 
Vocational and Adult Education 
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Preface 



As beneficial as vocational education may be for all students, its potential for at-risk students 
requires further study and validation. This was the rationale behind the Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education's decision to initiate the Vocational Education Cooperative Demonstra- 
tion Project. Ten projects were selected in 1989 to supply experiential data that clearly 
demonsu-ated vocational education's role in meeting the needs of at-risk students. 

This publication is about improving opportunities for students who are enmeshed in 
personal, family, school, or community problems that place them at risk. It examines the ten 
demonsu-ation projects, each with its unique goals and objectives. The projects are adminis- 
tered in entirely different school settings and are spread out across the regions of the United 
States. 

Initial information was gathered by sur\'eys and telephone interviews, then confirmed by 
site visits and observations. The intention was to look beyond each project and to examine all 
school and community factors in order to determine the real su-engths of vocational education 
in meeting the needs of its consumers. Concerted efforts were made to consider the potential 
influence and role that vocational education could play in restructuring the total schooling 
process in the local community. 

Although data collection was concenu-ated during the third year, the information gathered 
does reflect the entire three-year demonstration. Experiential data from each of the projects is 
combined and filtered through a thorough review of the literature to validate that vocational 
education can offer programs of promise to students in need. 

Practitioners, researchers, slate and local policymakers are barraged by research and 
prescriptions on how to best serve students at risk. Vocational Education for the 2 1st Century 
was prepared to offer a point of view on how vocational education can contribute to the lives 
of these students as well as the economic health of their communities. 

The message is encouraging and reverberates through each one of the ten projects. Leaders 
in vocational education have been instrumental in developing comprehensive dropout preven- 
tion programs in their schools and in their communities. These leaders have conu-ibuted to the 
rcsu-ucturing process and should continue to take the lead in planning and implementing 
additional programs for students in at-risk situations. 

P/5^Kn0 Vocational Education for the 21st Century was written by John V. "Dick" Hamby, former 

^g^l^^^^^ ^^Q^ retired) of the National Dropout Prevention Center. Dr. Hamby served 

as initial director of one of the ten projects. Those rich experiences combined with his spirited 
research and investigative skills are the foundation of this publication. Yet, this report would 
not be possible without the assistance of many others. We are indebted for the time, effort, and 
interest of the staff from each of the projects. They are: Mary Jo Baleman, Marilyn Raby, Don 
Hardesty, Bob Cullison, Celia Meyers, Karl Behringer, Peggy Walters, Annette Zylinski, Neil 
Maas, Louis HoUeman, Kappy Carter, Gene Beaudoin, Jerry Bodine, Stanley Waldon, Delores 
Norman, Adricnne Sims, Stephen Jambor, Kelvin Webster, Kast Tallmadgc, and Becky 
Hayward. 

Kate Holmbcrg, project monitor. Office of Vocational and Adult Education, has been a 
constant source of guidance and encouragement. She deserves our special thanks. Linda 
Shidcy of the National Dropout Prevention Center and project coordinator of the Lifelong 
Options Program not only provided information, but acted as one of the many reviewers who 
helped shape this publication. Thanks go, too, to Lib Crockett for her talents in designing and 
preparing the format. 

Jay Smink, Executive Director 
National Dropout Prevention Center 
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PRESSURES FOR CHANGE IN EDUCATION 

The public school system in the United States is under tremendous pressure to improve the 
quality of education for all students, especially those from diverse backgrounds who do not 
have much success with traditional approaches and who arc at risk of dropping out before 
graduation . These pressures for change can be traced to several evolving processes and recent 
events. 

First, the world of work will see a continued shift from big industry to information and 
service work where technology will play a more important role. New jobs will be characterized 
by a heavy reliance on educated workers with problem-solving and communicating skills who 
can help maintain our lead in high-tech industries. Very few jobs will be created for those who 
cannot read, follow directions, and use mathematics. 

Second, the next decade will see many changes in the nature .of the work force. The pool 
of workers will be smaller, older, and more diverse, with women, minorities, and immigrants 
comprising the majority of new workers. This relatively smaller, more diverse labor pool, 
coupled with the increasing need for more highly-educated workers, will put an exceptionally 
heavy burden on the educational system in the United States as we move toward the 21st 
century. More children entering school will be poor, minority, non-English speaking, bom to 
teenage mothers, living in a large city with a single parent who works, exposed to di'ugs or 
physical abuse, and with minimal early childhood education. 

Third, several events of national significance have added to the pressures for change in 
public education: passage by Congress of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act Amendments of 1990; publication o( America* s Choice : H igh Skills 
or Low Wages!, the report of The Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce; 
adoption o( America 2000: An Education Strategy by President Bush and the governors; and 
publication of What Work Requires of Schools: A SCANS Report for America 2000 by the 
Secretary of Labor's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills. The Perkins Amendments 
mandate some important changes for vocational education, whi\c America' s Choice: High 
Skills or Low Wages!, America 2000: An Education Strategy and the SCANS Report reinforce 
these changes and put them into the context of a national vision for the 21st century. 

CHALLENGE FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

No aspect of schooling feels these pressures more than vocational education. Amidst falling 
enrollments, pressures for academic reform, greater emphasis on college attendance, and a 
somewhat "tarnished" image, vocational education is at a crossroads. S imply stated, what has 
worked in the past will not work in the future. Either vocational education must change or cease 
to exist as a viable component of public education. 

Ironically, this is the time when our nation's economy has the greatest need for what 
vocational education has to offer — at least the kind of vocational education that is helping 
students with diverse backgrounds, learning problems, personal needs, career aspirations, and 
home conditions. With a history of solving problems in the real world, vocational educators 
are in a unique position to lead education reform into the 21st century. 

A large body of research shows that vocational education provides the kinds of educational 
experiences needed by a diverse future work force, especially those who traditionally have not 
had much success in school. For example, at-risk students who earn more vocational credits 
in an occupational specialty (rather than in early exploratory or work-study programs) are more 
likely to graduate from high school. Disadvantaged minority students who took at least a 
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four-crcdil vocational education program and found employment related to that program 
gained important labor market advantages. Also, research by cognitive psychologists has 
shown that students have a better understanding of abstractions and theory when taught in a 
practical context and specific situations where they apply. Finally, findings from the growing 
movement to integrate academic and vocational education reveal that this process will allow 
for improvement of occupational skills and, at tiie same time, provide a means to strengthen 
students' basic and higher order thinking skills. Tnis kind of hands-on, real-life learning is the 
essence of good vocational education for the future. 



Although the research findings are encouraging, they do not represent an organized 
response to the challenges facing vocational education. We need a comprehensive, enhanced 
vocational education program to guide our efforts. Fortunately, we don't have to start from 
scratch. Many farsighted educators have been busy for some time developing and implement- 
ing very effective, innovative programs and strategies to deal with the pressures and problems 
in our society. 

One of the most successful approaches is an enhanced vocational education program that 
has evolved from the findings of a three-year project funded in ten demonstration sites 
throughout the United States by the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. This activity forms the basis of Vocational Education for the 2 1st Century 
which describes how sites have integrated the best of vocational education with a variety of 
successful policies, practices, and strategies to reach students who have not graduated from 
school , who m ight not graduate, and who m i^ht graduate with too few effective skills to sustain 
them in a competitive and changing job market. 

Vocational Education for the 21st Century describes the curriculum and educational 
support system derived from the consolidation of demonstration site experiences. Included are 
practical examples to emphasize that schools can incorporate and implement this program 
regardless of location, size, organization, or student population. 

The core curriculum elements include applied academics, vocational-technical education, 
employability skills, and life-coping skills. The educational support system includes at a 
minimum consideration of a wide variety of instructional strategies, counseling, student 
management and discipline, community collaboration, parent involvement, staff selection and 
development, flexible scheduling, summer school, small class size, and transportation. 
Organizational arrangements at the demonstration site projects include alternative schools, 
schools-within-a-school, and transitional support systems located in vocational-technical 
centers, community career centers, or other community sites. 
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ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS 

Findings from the demonstration projects reveal that several elements are necessary for 
success in an enhanced vocational education program regardless of the type o f student involved 
or location of the program. These elements can serve as guidelines tor school boards and 
administrators who want to implement an enhanced vocational education program in their 
districts. 

▲ People make the program. A caring, dedicated, competent staff is the key to success with 
diverse student groups. Therefore, only the most highly-qualified and emotionally-stable 
people should be assigned to work in programs for at-risk students. However, even the best 
staff will need adequate and continued training, professional development, and personal 
support to operate an enhanced vocational education program. 

A The program must be excitingly realistic in its approach. Many students are turned off by 
school because they see no relationship between what they study and life outside of school. 
Students respond positively to curriculum and instruction that emphasize the application 
of learning to real situations in their everyday lives. 

▲ The program must be a community affair. Every conceivable school and community 
resource must be brought to bear on the education of diverse student populations. School 
board members, administrators, teachers, counselors, business leaders, community lead- 
ers, human service agency personnel, parents, students, college faculty, state department 
staff, and others must be authentically involved in program design and operation. 

▲ The program can operate in a variety of settings and locations. No one organizational 
pattern is right for every setting. The way program elements are arranged and operated 
should be dictated by the needs of students and the local community. 

▲ The program must be comprehensive for a wide range of diverse student needs. Students 
arc at risk of school failure for a multitude of reasons. Therefore, single-dimension 
programs will not work for everyone. While an enhanced vocational education program 
should be appropriate for any student in the school district, special consideration must be 
given to those with language deficiencies, learning disabilities, emotional handicaps, 
substance abuse problems, low motivation and self-esteem, low academic achievement, 
and other factors that make them different from the "typical" student in the mainstream of 
school. Furthermore, every student's curriculum plan should include all four curriculum 
components and all appropriate supporting elements so as to avoid fragmented and 
incomplete programs. 

A Strong district commitment to provide necessary resources is required. District policy- 
makers and administrators must demonstrate by their actions to district staff and the 
community that they are dedicated to innovation and quality in education. They can 
manifest this commitment and support in several ways: First, by projecting a clear vision 
of the importance of an enhanced vocational education program to students, parents, 
community, and district staff; second, by making enhanced vocational education a basic 
part of the regular district program with funding for adequate facilities, staff, and the 
necessary educational support system; and third, by choosing the most competent and 
caring people to staff the program. 
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A Program autonomy and pariicipalory management are vital. While disuict leaders should 
set high standards and expect quality outcomes, day-to-day operations of the program 
must be left in the hands of local school staff. A system for sharing information about the 
program and making decisions with input from all involved parlies must be cooperatively 
developed. Program rules, regulations, guidelines, and procedures should be set in clay 
and not in cement. Change should be easily and quickly achieved when the need arises. 
This includes day-by-day interactions between students and staff concerning curriculum 
and methods as well as management and operation of the program. 



A NEW BREED OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Vocational Education for the 21st Century advocates a new treed of vocational educa- 
tion — dynamic, vibrant, exciting. It is vocational educatiori u-.at has expanded its vision to 
actively seek change— in its curriculum, in its methods, and in the students it serves. It is 
vocational education that has heard the cries for reform and felt the pressures of a changing 
world economy. It is vocational education that not only has moved into the mainstream of 
education; it is on the cutting edge in serving those ' ' udents who traditionally have been turned 
off by education and alienated from school. This is vocational education at its best. This is 
vocational education for the 21st century. 
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VOICES FROM THE FUTURE 

nHni6"'fe yoBxs ago I was 17 years old, in 9lh grade, and two-and-a-half years behind my age 

MGlsniO " n^^ites. All I wanted was to drop out of school, get married, and let my husband support me. 

My teachers and my boss on my after-school job said I had a bad attitude. One of my teachers 
bugged me to enroll in an Office Technology class and a special summer course in employabil- 
ity skills and business communication. I don't really know what happened, but my whole life 
started to change. I had a better attitude about myself and started to like school and work. I 
enrolled in Career Related English and even volunteered to tutor an at-risk second grader! Tm 
gettinga lotof computer skills. When I graduate, I know Til be able to get a good job and maybe 
even go on to college. 

!r?::§:^|T/nrt r GhS tlSS'ii'^' ^ drifted through most of high school, never thinking about graduation or a diploma. I liked 

my vocational-technical classes and doing things with my hands. But I was failing most of my 
academic courses and felt embarrassed to be older than most kids in my grade. Then I found 
out about a community-based education program where I could earn English credit working 
after school with the manager of the personnel department of a nearby military base. I'm sort 
of shy and quiet but she was really patient. She taught me how to answer the phone and to say 
"yes" instead of "yea." I knew something about computers, and she helped me learn about word 
processing and spread sheets. I liked my job so much I was afraid to tell anyone because I was 
afraid they would take it away from me. I enrolled in a summer course in Office Technology. 
In the fall I continued my vocational-technical courses and again earned academic credit 
working with my sponsor keeping records, planning budgets, and learning more about the 
computer. When Igraduated, I had great computer skills. I'm now enrolled in computer studies 
at the local community college. 



Wme is 



Raymundo. 



inameis Ra/' 



I came to thi s country from Mexico with my older brother in the back of a refrigerated truck 
when I was 14 years old. I wanted to leave the hard times and find work in the United Stales. 
My goal was to send money back to my family, but things didn't work out just right I had to 
work and my brother made me attend school at the same time. At first I was confused. The 
load was heavy and I found studying difficult. Fortunately, one of my teachers would not give 
up on me. She referred me to a special program in my school. She thought it would put me 
in a better position to gel my diploma. In the special program, I could study at my own pace. 
I would also be required to take vocational training. In regular high school it doesn't work that 
way. Now, Tm completing high school courses and getting vocational skills. The special 
program also placed me in a different job. It's in the vocation I'm studying — medical assistant 
Do I feel important! I look like a doctor. I have a white uniform and shoes that the special 
program bought for me. They also paid for my books. I am studying on a flexible schedule. 
At last I'm happy. I'm getting skills and making good money for my family. 

I am a Cambodian immigrant. I was 16 years old when I came to America. I could speak 
no English. I was not even very good in my own language. I had a hard time speaking to others 
or understanding them. School was very difficult I had a hard time keeping my mind on my 
lessons. I could not forget about the killing and hunger and fear we all felt in my country. I 
did not even wantto be in school. Graduation was noteven in my mind. Then I got intoa special 
program. I got classes in vocational education, and they taught me Engli sh , independent living, 
and job readiness. No^v I am happy in school and am on track to receive a diploma. I have an 
afternoon co-op job doing dicsel truck repairs. I hope to graduate from high school and use my 
job experience for entrance into college and a career in engine repairs. 
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What do all these young people have in common? They have been successful in vocational 
education programs specially designed for students with diverse backgrounds, learning 
problems, personal needs, career aspirations, and home conditions. 

It is a new kind of vocational education— dynamic, vibrant, exciung. It is vocaUonal 
educaUon that has expanded its vision to acUvcly seek change^in its curriculum, in its 
methods, and in the students it serves. It is vocational education that has heard the cries for 
reform and felt the pressures of a changing world economy. It is vocational education that not 
only has moved into the mainstream of education; it is on the cutting edge in serving those 
students who traditionally have been turned off by education and alienated from school. This 
is vocational education at its best. This is vocational education for the 21st century. 

THAT WAS THEN, THIS IS NOW: 
PRESSURES FOR CHANGE 

Why all this talk about a "new breed** of vocational education? Why docs vocational 
education need to change? Because vocational education is at a crossroads. Amidst falling 
enrollments, pressures for academic reform, greater emphasis on college attendance, and a 
somewhat "tarnished" image, some educators and policymakers are questioning the need for 
vocational education in America's high schools (Strickland ei al., 1990; Gray, 1991). 
Vocational educauon is in need of an overhaul (Rosenstock, 1991), and may be fighting a 
losing battle unless it can be reformed to better address changing student aspirations and needs 
and new demands from the world of work (Gray, 1991). The future of vocational education 
is at stake (Win, 1 99 1); the Ume for hard decisions is at hand (Gray, 1 99 1). S imply stated, what 
has worked in the past will not work in the future. Either vocational education must change 
or cease to exist as a viable component of public education. 

Ironically, this is also the time when our nation's economy has the greatest need for what 
vocational education has to offer— at least the kind of vocational education that is helping 
students like Melanie, Charles, Raymundo, and Ra. 

How did vocational education reach this point? Pressures for change can be traced to the 
following evolving processes and recent events: the world of woric, the nature of workers, and 
national policies and priorities. 

Changes in the World of Work 

As we approach the 21st century, the world of work will be characterized more and more 
by a continued shift from big industry to information and service work. Manufacturing will 
comprise a much smaller share of the U.S. economy (U.S. Department of Labor, 1987), while 
service-producing industries will add more than 20 million new jobs by the year 2(X)0 
(Johnston, 1987). Occupational groups projected to experience the fastest growth during this 
period are technicians , service workers, professional workers, sales woricers, and executive and 
managerial employees (\J,S. Department of Ubor, 1987). Technology will play a more 
important role in almost all jobs (Hay and Roberts, 1989). 

The major problem we face »n the transition from an industrial to a high-tech economy is 
not fewer jobs, but rather, a difference in the kinds of jobs available and the skills necessary 
to do them. The major characteristic of new jobs will be the heavy reliance on educated 
workers. As the world becomes more economically interdependent, our nation will require 
more highly skilled specialists to maintain our lead in high-tech industries (Vaughn, 1991). 

lb 
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More than half of all the new jobs created by 2000 will require some education beyond high 
school. Very few jobs will be created for those who cannot read, follow directions, and use 
maihemaiics (Johnston, 1987). AUjobs will require moreproblem-solving and communicating 
skills as well as basic skills (National Alliance of Business, 1986). 

Changes in the Work Force 

During the next decade, both the population and Lhe work force in the United States will 
grow more slowly than at any time since the 1930s. The average age of the population and the 
work force will rise, and the pool of young workers entering the labor force will shrink. More 
women will enter the work force, comprising almost two-thirds of all new entrants. Minorities 
will be a larger share of the new entrants into the labor force, making up about 30% of the new 
entrants, twice their current share. Immigrants will represent the largest share of the increase 
in the work force since the first Worid War. An estimated 600,0(X) legal and illegal immigrants 
are projected to enter the United States annually throughout the balance of this century 
(Johnston, 1987). 

This relatively smaller, more diverse labor pool, coupled with the increasing need for more 
highly-educated workers, will put a particularly heavy burden on the educational system in the 
United S tales as we move toward the 2 1 st century. More children entering school will be poor, 
minority, non-English speaking, bom to a teenage mother, living in a large city with a single 
parent who works, exposed to drugs or physical abuse, and with litde early childhood education 
(Hodgkinson, 1985). 

National Priorities and Policies 

Four events of national significance have brought vocational education to center stage of 
reform in public education— passage by Congress of the Cari D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act Amendments of 1990 (Jennings, 1991; Wilcox, 1991; 
Wirt, 1991); publication o( America's Clwice: High Skills or Low Wages!, the report of The 
Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce (National Center on Education and the 
Economy, 1990); adoption oi America 2000: An Education Strategy (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1991) by President Bush 3nd\hcgo\-tn)ors\and\)ub\\c2i\lono( What WorkRequires 
of Schools: A SCANS Report for America 2000 (U.S. Department of Labor, 1991) by the 
Secremry of Labor's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills. The Perkins Amendments 
mandate some important changes for vocational education, while America's Choice: High 
Skills or Low Wages!, America 2000: An Education Strategy, and the SCANS Report reinforce 
these changes and put them into the contextof a national vision for the 21st century. 

Provisions of the Perkins Act Amendments are particuiariy relevant to the kind of enhanced 
vocational education program our nation needs. They include: 

▲ Calling for the integration of academic and vocat-onal education in an effort to link thought 
with action; 

▲ Requiring that federal funds be directed to districts with the highest concentrations of poor 
families and where the needs for restructuring and improvement are the greatest; 

A Emphasizing outcome measures as the basis of funding; and 

▲ Mandating more local authority in program decision making. 
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Several recommendaiionscontainedinAmmca'^Cto/ce; JlighSkillsorLowWages! are 
particularly germane to development of an enhanced vocational education program: 
A A new educational performance standard should be set for all students^ to be met by age 

16. This standard should be established nationally and benchmarkcd to the highest in the 

world. 

▲ The states should take responsibility for assuring? that virtually all students achieve the 
Certificate oflnilial Mastery. Through. . . local Employment and Training Boards, states, 
with federal assistance, should create and fund alternative learning environments forthose 
who cannot attain the Certificate of Initial Mastery in regular schools. [The] Boards 
should. . . organize and oversee the new school-to-work transition programs and training 
systems. . . . 

▲ Acomprchensivesystem ofTechnical and Professional Ccrtificatcsand associate degrees 
should be created for the majority of our students and adult workers who do not pursue 
a baccalaureate degree, (pp. 5-8) One example of the impact America s Choice is 
Oregon's Educational Act for the 2 1st Century passed in 1991 (Oregon Department of 
Education). This legislation calls for a Certificate of Initial Mastery and learning centers 
to help dropouts earn these certificates as well as other innovative concepts to improve the 
education and productivity of the future work force. 

Four of the education goals set forth in America 2000: An Education Strategy provide 
challenges and guidance to an enhanced vocational education program. By the year 2000: 
A The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

▲ American students will leave grades four, eight, and twelve having demonstrated 
competency in challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, 
history, and geography; and every school in America will ensure that all students learn to 
use their minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, 
and productive employment in our modern economy. 

▲ U. S. students will be first in the world in science and mathematics achievement. 

A Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary 
to compete in a global economy and exercise a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning, (p. 19) 

The SCANS Report builds upon the goals of America 2000: An Education Strategy, hu^ 
is more specific about what students should know and be able to do upon graduation from high 
school. The SCANS Report proposes that all students master the following five competencies 
nccessiiry for "workplace know-how" in any field or career: 
A Identifying, organizing, planning, and allocating resources; 
A Working with others; 
A Acquiring and using information; 
A Understanding complex interrelationships; 
A Working with a variety of technologies, (p. xvii) 

These competencies are complemented and supported by the following three-part 
foundation: 

A Basic Skills— Reads, writes, performs arithmetic and mathematical operations, listens 
and speaks; 
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/ ▲ Thinking Skills — Thinks creatively, makes decisions, solves problems, visualizes, knows 

how to Icam, and reasons; 
A Personal Qualities — Displays responsibility, self-esteem, sociability, self-management, 
and integrity and honesty, (p. xviii) 

TURNING PROBLEMS INTO "WONDERFUL" 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Congress has mandated educauonal change, study committees strongly recommend such 
change, the economy demands change, and students need change. These pressures will require 
educators to expand their vision, lake a leap of faith, and, in the words of Dale Mann (1986), 
view the challenges for change as "Insoluble problems masquerading as wonderful opportu- 
nities" (p. 307). 

Vocational education is in a unique position to take advantage of these "opportunities" and 
lead education reform into the 21st century. With a history of solving problems in the real 
world , vocational educators are calling forth all their creative talents as they attempt to deal with 
these pressures, and so they try to meet the needs of those students who historically have not 
done well in regular high school programs, make up the highest proportions of dropouts, and 
have the highest unemployment rates. Vocational education will involve a greater proportion 
of these disadvantaged and displaced young people in mainstream education and may serve as 
their entry into higher education. Whether or not these students go to college — and estimates 
are that three out of four employees in the year 2000 will not have college degrees — vocational 
education will be their key to job success and a higher standard of living (Vaughn, 1991). 

Educators can gain comfort and confidence from the large body of research that shows that 
vocational education provides the kinds of educational experiences needed by this diverse 
future work force. Studies of the relationships between student characteristics and effective 
teaching methods have underscored the value of vocational education concepts and strategies 
in helping those who traditionally have not had much success in school. 

For example, at-risk students who earn more vocational credits in an occupational specialty 
(rather than in early exploratory or work-study programs) are more likely to graduate from high 
school (Weber, 1987). Disadvantaged minority students who took at least a four-credit 
vocational education program and found employment related to that program gained important 
labor market advantages (Gray, 1991). Also, research by cognitive psychologists has shown 
that students have a better understanding of abstractions and theory when taught in a practical 
context and specific situations where they apply (Wirt, 1991). Finally, findings from the 
growing movement to integrate academic and vocational education reveal that this process will 
allow for improvement of occupational skills and, at the same time, provide a means to 
strengthen students' basic and higher order thinking skills (William T. Grant Foundation, 
1988). This kind of hands-on, reaMife learning is the essence of good vocational education for 
the future. 



DEVELOPING AN ENHANCED VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Although the research findings arc encouraging, they do not represent an organized 
response to the challenges facing vocational education. We need a comprehensive enhanced 
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vocational education program to guide our efforts. Fortunately, we don't have to start from 
scratch. 

Farsighted educators have been busy for some time developing and implementing very 
effective, innovative programs and strategies to deal with these pressures and problems in our 
society. They have integrated the best of vocational education with a variety of successful 
policies, practices, and strategies to reach students who have not graduated from school, those 
who might not graduate, and those who might graduate with too few effective skills to sustain 
them in a competitive and changing job market. One such activity forms the basis of 
Vocatiofial Education for the 21st Century, 

In 1989, the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, Department of Education, funded 
ten projects across the nation under the Vocational Education Cooperative Demonstration 
Program (Dropout Prevention). The major goal of this program was to demonstrate vocational 



FIGURE 1 
DEMONSTRATION 
SrTES 




PROJECT NAME PROJECT LOCATION 

1. Bilingual Vocational Education Richmond, Virginia 

2. Business Tcclinology Academies Redwood City, California 

3. Community Career Centers Baltimore County, Maryland 

4. Guidance in Retaining Adolescent Dropouts (GRADS) Cashing, Oklahoma 

5. Lifelong Options Program 

5a. Y.E.S Anne Arundel, Maryland 

5b. C. H. O. P. S Broward County, Florida 

5c. O. A. S. L S Oconee County, South Carolina 

6. North Dakota Project COFFEE Vocational Training Program Bismarck, North Dakota 

7. Preparing At Risk Youth for Employment Detroit, Michigan 

8. Student Transition and Retention Program (STAR) Santa Ana, California 

9. Technical Altemative High School Vallialla, New York 

1 0. Vocational Mentoring Program Portland, Oregon 
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cducaiion*s role in dropout prevention. Program requirements specified that the projects were 
to be located in communities with high dropout rates, test a variety of dropout prevention 
strategies^ and be capable of widespread replication. Each project was required to replicate a 
tested model of dropout prevention or expand a model already in place. Funding was for three 
years, and each project was evaluated. Figure 1 presents a list of the demonstration projects 
and their locations. 

The initial goal of this program was to test the efficacy of the various models with the 
intention of disseminating those that worked best. As the projects progressed, however, a new 
goal began to emerge. Since the number of projects was small, it was possible for project 
directors to meet togethei periodically, visit each others* sites, and share their experiences on 
a regular basis. They discovered two things: (1) Projects were successful because they were 
sensitive to the needs of local students; (2) No project could meet all the needs of the students 
it served nor serve all students who needed help. 

They found that, while much of what was being done was unique within projects, successful 
strategies and practices fit into a common framework when viewed across projects. They began 
to envision a new program that was larger than individual projects — a new structure that would 
be comprehensive enough to include the best elements of all projects, yet flexible enough to 
meet the needs of a variety of students. Kelvin Webster, Targeted Services Specialists in the 
Vocational Mentoring Program in Portland, describes this new vision: "We are trying to save 
these students at the same time we arc preparing them for productive lives. This may be too 
much to expect of our traditional school programs. Probably the most unique aspect of what 
we are trying to do is to restructure, change, improve how we provide vocational services to 
a population of students who previously has not had success accessing these services." 

Vocational Education for the 21st Century is an outgrowth of the experiences at the dem- 
oristraiion sites. It is not merely a catalog of the federally-funded demonstration projects. 
Rather, it is a description of the curriculum and educational support system derived from the 
consolidation of demonstration project experiences that can serve as the framework for an 
enhanced, comprehensive, fiexible vocational education program. This description will be 
reinforced by practical examples from projects to emphasize that schools can incorporate and 
implement these concepts and practices regardless of tlieir location, size, organization, or 
student population. Profiles of the ten federal demonstration sites and project contacts will also 
bo presented. 



ABIueprint for Enhanced 
Vocational Education 

A COMPREHENSIVE CURRICULUM 

Findings from dcmonsu-aiion projects showed thai a comprehensive curriculum for ari 
enhanced vocational education program requires a balanced mixture of experiences in four 
areas: academics, vocational education, employability skills, and life-coping skills. 

Academics 

Acomprehensivecurriculumincludesastrongacademiccomponenttogivestudentsasolid 
foundation in basic skills and to equip them with the higher-order levels of thinking and 
reasoning needed for initial employment or entrance into posLsccondary education. The 
program ofstudics leads to a diploma or provides training for General Education Development 
(G. E. D.) or other equivalency certificalion. Remediation in academic skills and special 
programs for students with English language deficiencies are available as needed throughout 
the program. 

Findings from the demonstration projccLs revealed that minimum academic competencies 
need not differ significantly from what is now required in school. However, the delivery 
system must be more nontraditional and expectations for vocational education students must 
provide options for highereducation as well as immediate employment. According to Stanley 
Waldon of Detroit's Prepciring At Risk Youth for Employment Program , "If s difficult to bring 
anout the concept of change. Wc must try hard to bring about the awareness that students in 
vocational education also go on lo college." 

Regardless of students* after-graduaiion goals, they all need to be competent in: 
▲ Communicating (reading, writing, spoiiking, listening, and speaking as well as computer 

literacy); 
A Computing (mathematics); 

A Problem solving (creative thinking, decision making, reasoning, learning how to learn); 
A Group living and economic self-sufficiency (history, geography, economics,cilizenship, 

religion, art, music); 

A Understanding relationships among groups (interpersonal, intercultural, international); 

A Understanding the natural world (science); and 

A Maintaining personal wellness (health and physical education). 

Vocational Education 

Findings from demonstration projects revealed that an enhanced vocational education 
program has a core set of occupational training activities and experiences. These activities and 
experiences are very advantageous to a population of students who have struggled or failed in 
a traditional school setting. Stephen Jambor, psychologist in the Technical Alternative High 
School in Southern Westchester, describes the benefits in this way: "If dysfunctional behavior 
is learned, so is successful behavior. The key is to engage students by creating meaningful 
opportunities to experience competence. Occupational education is llie fulcrum by which the 
students' doors of perception are wedged open and the motivation to achieve is reengaged.'* 

The range of vocational offerings at the various sites depended upon the availability of 
facilities and equipment, job availability in the service community, student demand, stability 
of the service population, community traditions and attitudes, and location (rural, suburban, 
or urban). However, project experiences led to the conclusion that a comprehensive 
curriculum provides several occupational choices from the eight main areas of vocational 
education designated by the American Vocational Assck iation: trade and industrial alucation; 
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business cducaiion; agriculture; home economics; marketing education; technical education; 
technology education; and health occupations (Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1991). 

Other aspects of a comprehensive curriculum are: 
A Vocational-technical courses that count in the diploma track and/or lead to certification in 

an occupational area; 
A On-the-job training or simulations; and 

A Vocational education p^'eparation and career exploration for middle school or early high 
school students or for students who are at risk but not ready to enter a fall-blown 
vocational-technical program. This is not a substitute for actual occupational training, but 
a readiness phase. 

Employability Skills Training 

Findings from demonstration projects also showed that it is not enough for students to 
develop technical skills and the cognitive know-how for a particular job. They also need those 
personal, social, and professional characteristics and habits required to seek, obtain, maintain, 
advance in» and leave a job and find another. Unfortunately, most students — especially like 
those educationally or economically disadvantaged ones in the demonstration projects — do not 
bring these skills with them to school, leam them incidentally in vocational education courses 
or extracurricular activities, or pick them up once they get a job. 

Therefore, the schools must work in concert with employers and business leaders to provide 
an effective program of employability skills training that includes activities based on general 
workplace requirements and student needs. In a comprehensive cuiriculum, there are 
regularly-scheduled, required, credit-bearing employability skills training activities that are 
integral parts of the program, not merely electives or add-ons. 

The following are just a few of a multitude of specific employability skills: 
A Searching for a job; 
A Completing a job application; 
A Preparing for a job interview; 
A Coming to work on time and following schedules; 
A Exhibiting initiative, industriousness, and motivation on job; 
A Preparing schedules; 
A Developing budgets; 

A Knowing and comprehending work-related vocabulary; 

A Using time, materials, facilities, and space efficienlly; 

A Assessing skills and distributing work; 

A Participating as a team member; 

A Teaching others new skills; 

A Serving clients efficiently and effectively; 

A Exercising leadership; and 

A Working with people from diverse backgrounds. 

Life-Coping Skills Training 

All vocational education programs provide academic courses, occupational training, and 
some employability skillstraining. However, enhanced vocational education curriculums also 
include regularly-scheduled, life-coping skills training designed to help students deal with the 
personal and social issues of daily living — in school and out, in the present and in the future. 
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Educational reformers have not given this curriculum component as much attention as the 
three already discussed. However, findings and experiences at the demonsu-ation projects 
show that life-coping skills training is an essential ingredient for success in school and on the 
job. Some specific life-coping skills include: 

▲ Developing a well-defined personal identity; 

▲ Identifying and dealing with personal fears; 

▲ Coping with different feelings and emotions; 

▲ Making wise choices; 

▲ Dealing positively with values conflicts; 

▲ Developing and maintaining positive personal relations with others; 

▲ Demonsu-ating effort and perseverance toward goal attainment; 

▲ Exhibiting self-worth and maintaining a positive view of self; 

▲ Showing understanding, friendliness, adaptability, empathy, and politeness in group 
seuings; 

▲ Doing accurate self-assessment, setting personal goals, checking progress, and exhibiting 
self-control; and 

▲ Choosing ethical co-i^es of action. 

The foundation of an enhanced vocational education program is a comprehensive curricu- 
lum of academic and vocational education plus employability and life-coping skills training. 
It prepares students to make informed occupational choices which should lead to a fulfilling 
1 ifetime of work experiences. The goal of this curriculum is 1 ifelong employment through life- 
long learning— employability through adaptability. Above all else, it is a curriculum designed 
to ensure successful living in the real world. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT SYSTEM 

An adequate curriculum is only half the baule in developing an enhanced vocational 
education program, however. A potentially excellent curriculum must be organized and 
delivered so that students come into contact with it and maintain that contact for a sufficient 
period of time. Without this organization and planned delivery system, a program's impact 
upon students will be seriously impaired. 

A strong educational support system must be put in place. Such a support system addresses 
program location and organization; student recruitment, selection, and orientation; insu*uc- 
tional strategies; counseling and guidance; student management and discipline; community 
collaboration; parental and family involvement; staff selection and development; flexible 
scheduling; summer school; small class size; transportation; and district commitment and 
support. 

Program Location and Organization 

Some readers might be thinking, "We can't offer the kind of curriculum described here. We 
don't have the facilities. Our physical arrangement is just too restrictive!" 

It is true that the physical arrangement in which a school curriculum is offered can make 
a difference in how students are brought into contact with and are able to succeed in that 
curriculum. However, as the experiences at the demonstration projects revealed, the range» 
intensity, and quality of services and the characteristics of the people prov iding those services 
were more important to student success than physical arrangements. One reason many at-risk 
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students do poorly in all configurations of traditional vocational education programs is the lack 
of a comprehensive curriculum and the educational support services necessary for success in 
the curriculum, not the physical arrangement and locations of buildings. 

A variety of organizational arrangements can be utilized to accommodate an enhanced 
curriculum. Obviously, some arrangements make iteasier than others to provide students with 
a wide range of services, monitor their progress, and make adjustments when needed. Each 
arrangement has its own advantages and disadvantages, and a choice of a particular one is 
determined by consideration of facilities, staff, funding, student population, and other factors. 

Some demonstration projects operated transitional support programs within traditional 
settings to provide the services required by at-risk students for success in achieving a diploma, 
an equivalency certificate, or a job. Other projects used more nonlraditional arrangements — 
the alternative school and the school~within-a-school. 

The following are brief descriptions of these three approaches. More details are provided 
in project profiles located in Chapter Three. 

▲ Transitional Support Programs: A transitional support program can be set up in any 
location — the home high school, a vocational-technical center, or a separate facility (for 
example, a business or induce y) — to help students graduate, get an equivalency certifi- 
cate, or get a job. This program provides a multitudeof special services to enhance student 
success in academics, occupational training, job preparation, or personal/social develop- 
menL Services take place in regular classrooms, labs, shops, special classrooms in school 
or in the community, or other special arrangements. Services may be scheduled or 
provided as needed. The following demonstration projects operated transitional support 
systems: Preparing At Risk Youth for Employment in Detroit, Bilingual Vocational 
Education in Richmond, Vocational Mentoring Program in Portland, Guidance in Retain- 
ing Adolescent Dropouts (GRADS) in Gushing, The Community Career Centers in 
Baltimore County, Lifelong Options Program (Y. E. S.) in Anne Arundel, and North 
Dakota Project COFFEE Vocational Training Program. 

▲ Alternative School: An alternative school is a facility separate from the home high school 
and vocational-technical center where students receive academic instruction and other 
special support services. Ordinarily, they are transported to a vocational-technical center 
or other facility for occupational training, although they may receive this training at the 
alternative school if programs are available (for example, if it is located at a community 
college). The STAR Program at Rancho Santiago Community College and the Lifelong 
Options Program (O. A. S. I. S.) in Oconee County are examples of alternative schools. 

▲ School-within-a-School: A school-within-a-school is just what it sounds like — a smaller 
school on a high school or vocational-technical center campus where a select group of 
students have a block schedule for core academic and occupational instruction and usually 
remain with the same group of teachers for the duration of their program. Students can be 
mainstrcamed for electives and other school activities. They also receive a range of 
support activities including counseling, job training, and personal/social development not 
available to students in the larger school setting. Examples of schools-within-a-school are 
the Business Technology Academies in Redwood City, the Lifelong Options Program 
(C. H. 0. P. S .) in Broward County, and the Technical Alternative High School in Valhalla. 
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Recruitment, Selection, and Orientation of Students 

Vocational educators arc finding it necessary to actively recruit more and more students 
wiuh diverse backgrounds who ordinarily might not choose a vocational education career path. 
This situation has raised some important issues that must be addressed when developing an 
enhanced vocational education program. 

Some demonsu-aiion projects like theCommunityCarccrCenters in Baltimore County have 
open entry-open exit policies for students. However, some others are located in school districts 
that have standards for admittance to vocational programs that many at-risk students do not 
meet. Staffs in these projects have worked with disuict personnel to ensure that traditional 
standards notexclude needy studenisand deny them importantservices. They havediscovered 
that the best way to refute criticisms of a policy that makes exceptions to enhance requirements 
for needy students is to maintain high exit requirements for these students and provide the kind 
of insu-uctional sujjport to see that they succeed. 

The following steps, although they differ across demonsuation projects, provide a basic 
process for identifying, recruiting, assessing, and prescribing program elements for at-risk 
students that go beyond the normal enrollmentprocess in most vocational education programs. 

Identification 

Usually, students are referred or recommended for participation in a program on the basis 
of stated criteria. Referrals are made by teachers, counselors, students themselves, adminis- 
trators, other school staff, or parents. Students are often identified by use of a locally- 
developed screening insUument. However, sometimes a standardized one such as the Dropout 
Prediction Scale (Weber, 1988) is used. Criteria for identifying at-risk students might include 
the following: 

▲ Irregular attendance; 

▲ One to two years below grade level in achievement; 

▲ Low motivation and disinterest in the regular school program; 
A Economically disadvantaged or need for employment; 

▲ Overage for grade (been retained in previous grades); 

▲ Language deficit (including non-English speaking immigrants); and 

▲ History of discipline problems. 

Sometimes students are assigned to special programs by administrators as an alternative to 
suspension or expulsions from school. Unless this is a stated objective for an enhanced 
vocational education program and unless staff are Gained in dealing with this type of student, 
administrators should avoid using such a program as a "dumping ground" for students who are 
unwanted in the regular high school. Demonsu-ation project staff discovered that students have 
greater success if they volunteer for a program ^nd if the program matches their interests and 
aptitudes. 

Recruitment 

Recruiunent is the step v^'here the school searches for students or responds to referrals. This 
may be done through meetings, printed materials, and one-on-one interviews. Recruiters explain 
the program carefully to students, show its advantages and expectations, and begin to determine 
ifthereisafitbctweenthestudentand the program. Often, parenLsareinvolvedatthispoint. Celia 
Meyers, Project Director of the GRADS Program in Cushing, emphasizes the importance of 
rccruiuncnt in an enhanced vocational education program: is likely thai high-risk students 
require more than the availability of services; tliey must be actively encouraged to attend." 
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Assessment 

Assessment of a studenlV academic and vocational achievement levels, aptitudes, and 
interests may lake place prior to referral, during recruitment, and afterwards in the placement 
process. Assessment is essential for designing programs, placing the student in learning 
situations, and selecting support services. This initial assessment is also helpful as a baseline 
for continued evaluation of student progress through the program. Information may come from 
a student's school records and from tests and assessment instruments administered just for 
placement in this program. A variety of information should be collected using a variety of 
instruments, fol lowed by a one-on-one interview by a trained professional. Several demonstra- 
tion projects use APTICOM as the basic vocational and academic assessment tool. 

Placement 

The placement decision is based on answers to two questions. First, docs the program match 
the student's needs so he or she has a good chance to be successful? Once this decision is made, 
project staff can inform students and their parents of the decision. This is often done in an 
interview with students and parents. Sometimes students are required to sign a contract. 
Second, docs the student match the program's offerings? Often, special programs become 
dumping grounds for students not wanted in regular classrooms regardless of whether or not 
the programs are equipped to deal with them. At other times, students are placed in dropout 
prevention programs on the basis of a checklist or scale when in reality they are doing quite well 
in school. They do notnced what the programs areprovidingand take up space thatcould better 
be used by more needy students. The key to proper placement is acc urate assessment of student 
interests, abilities, and motivational level and an effective match to the program's goals and 
activities. 

Orientation 

Once students arcaccepted into the program, they (and their parents in many cases) are given 
an orientation to the program. This includes more detailed explanations of the curriculum, 
instructional techniques, support services, student and parental expectations, and expected 
outcomes of the program. 

Monitoring and Follow-up 

The collection and use of student information does not end when the ntudent enters the 
program. With at-risk students, it is vital to continue to monitor their progress and adjust the 
program when necessary. Such a high level of data collection is well-suited to a computer 
database of student records available to all those who are involved with students' programs. 
One step toward ensuring program success is keeping these records up-to-dateand making sure 
relevant staff have access to and use the information on a regular basis. 

Instructional Strategies 

One of the most well-documented findings from demonstration projects is the strong 
relationship between the way the curriculum is delivered and success of at-risk students. The 
wide variety of instructional strategies and the flexibility with which they arc employed 
distinguish an enhanced vocational education program from more traditional approaches. 

The following are examples from demonstration projects of instructional approaches that 
are successful with at-risk students. 
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Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) 

Computers are very successful in providing initial or remedial instruction in all areas of an 
enhanced curriculum. Also, students indirectly and incidentally learn many computer literacy 
and problem-solving skills that will help them later in jobs or in postsecondary education, 

▲ CAI is the basis for instruction in English, mathematics, science, and social studies 
in the Lifelong Options Program (C. H. 0. P. S.) in Broward County. Under direction of 
certified academic teachers, students progress through the WICAT program at their own 
rale. CAI is supplemented with direct teacher instruction and printed materials. 

▲ The Business Technology courses are taught in a computer lab in the Academy in 
Redwood City . S tudent terminals are networked to a central database which allows for both 
teacher-directed group instruction and individual work by students. 

▲ The Computer Systems Research Basic Skills Software is used to provide students 
with remedial instruction in the GRADS program in Cushing. 

▲ Computer software provides supplemental instruction in the career-related English 
class in the Lifelong Options Program (Y. E. S.) in Anne Arundel. 

▲ In several projects, computers are used for keeping records, developing materials, and 
tracking students. 

Multimodality Technology 

Multimodal approaches, designed to appeal to all the senses, have been very helpful in 
meeting the wide range of learning styles of at-risk students. 

▲ Listening stations, interactive video, video tapes, and films are used as basic 
instructional approaches in the Academy in Redwood City and the Community Career 
Centers in Baltimore County. 

▲ In the GRADS program in Cushing, teachers dictate printed materials used in the 
home high school and at the vocational center and provide tape recorders so students with 
reading problems can hear lessons as they read them. 

▲ The Bilingual Vocational Education Program in Richmond uses an innovative, 
hands-on approach to assessing vocational interests and aptitudes of students taking 
English as a Second Language. New students view a video (The Pictorial Inventory of 
Careers) that describes requirements for a variety of jobs and the interests and skills needed 
for each. While watching the video and with the help of bilingual aides, students mark a 
checklist to indicate their interests. Based on these interests, they then progress through a 
scries of work "samples.'' In specially designed carrels, they listen to tapes that tell more 
about a variety of jobs and complete simple hands-on tasks for each job (e.g., hooking up 
plumbing between a wall pipe and a sink or wiring a circuit from an electrical source to a 
light bulb). 

▲ The North Dakota Project COFFEE Vocational Training Program uses mobile 
occupational units which contain equipment to supplement programs in auto mechanics, 
welding, electronics, carpentry, health services, and plumbing. 

▲ The STAR Program in Santa Ana provides individualized self-paced instruction 
using computers, audio tapes, videos, and laser disks in a learning center approach in the 
Adult Basic Education and English as a Second Language classes. 

Competency-Based, Individualized Instruction 

At-risk students respond favorably to specific, written objectives and assignments to guide 
them in completing their program. Competency-based plans give them direction and provide 
motivation to accomplish tasks. 
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A In Dclroil, ihc Preparing Al Risk Youth for Employment program has developed a 
well-defined set of competencies in each occupational area. Each student has a chart with 
relevant competencies and can check off the date when tasks are completed. These charts 
guide and motivate students and are helpful in job interviews with respective employers. 

▲ Each student in the Community Career Centers in Baltimore County has a Compe- 
tency-Based Individual Program Plan which includes academic, vocational , and counseling 
goals and benchmarks leading to successful program completion. 

▲ At the Technical Alternative High School in Valhalla, each student has an Individual 
Education Plan reflecting curricular goals in required areas at levels appropriate to the 
student's aptitude. 

A In the North Dakota Project COFFEE Vocational Training Program, each student 
follows an Individual Education Plan that includes comprehensive vocational goals and 
activities as well as those in the academic area. 

▲ The STAR Program in Santa Ana provides three open-eniry , open-exit competency- 
based instructional programs: English as a Second Language, Adult Basic Education, and 
High School Subjects. Placement in these programs is based upon initial assessment results, 
and students are placed in one or combinations of the programs. All students must 
dcmonsu'ate competence for course completion. 

Mentoring 

Mentoring is a successful approach for any part of an enhanced vocational education 
program. It helps students learn about the real world. It teaches them to adapt to different 
people and situations in ways not possible in a school setting. 

Several demonstration projects are using mentoring to good advantage with students. 
A Mentoring is a major instructional approach in the Vocational Mentoring Program at 
Grant High School in Portland. Slaffata hospital provide vocational-technical training and 
other services to students in a school-community partnership program. Mentors place 
students in occupational settings, instruct them, and evaluate their progress. This program 
has develof>ed a manual to guide mentors in their responsibilities. 

Experiences in this program have shown that mentors can help students in a work 
setting in ways that might not mean much if they happen in a classroom. For example, a 
nurse-mentor told one student that her hairdo was inappropriate for a hospital and that she 
was wearing too much makeup for the kind of job she was doing. The student did not get 
upset like she might have if a classroom teacher had told her that. Next time she reported 
to work at the hospital, her hairdo and makeup were much more conservative. The mentor 
helped change the student's behavior without doing any damage to the relationship. 
A In the Business Technology Academies in Redwood City, each 1 1th grade student is 
matched with a mentor from the business community to give students a role model and a 
*Triend in industry" who can offer information and guidance on how to achieve success. 
A Seniors serve as mentors for juniors in the GRADS program in Gushing. 

Tutoring 

Tutoring, an approach more specific than mentoring, is designed primarily to provide help 
in achievement of a task. A mentor might engage in tutoring in addition to the other activities 
that usually define the mentor's role. 

A In the Bilingual Vocational Education program in Richmond, bilingual aides attend 

vocational clashes with students, translating lectures or instructions, making sure students 

understand materials, and assisting students to succeed. 
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▲ Also in Richmond, second year ESL students tutor first year ESL students, and 
English proficient students in the vocational education program tutor ESL students in 
occupational content, equipment use, and safety. 

A In Detroit, special paraprofessionals work in the classroom with the regular teacher 
to assist students to better understand the hands-on or vocational class assignments, and 
basic education teachers tutor students in the academic area of their vocational program. 

▲ In Anne Arundel, vocational specialists work individually with students in the 
schooFs shops and labs on components of their lessons with which they are having 
difficulty. 

A Special vocational and academic instructors in the North Dakota Project COFFEE 
Vocational Training Program provide tutoring on a pull-out basis at students' home 
school s, vocational schools to which students are bussed, or a com munity facility. Students 
who have become familiar with computers instruct other students in the use of technology. 
A Staff of the Lifelong Options Program ( Y. E. S .) at Anne Arundel have put a twist to 
the tutoring process. Students in the project tutor young students at a nearby elementary 
school. It helps project students learn basic content and skills at the same time they improve 
interpersonal and leadership skills. 

A The Santa Ana Public Library Literacy Council has provided two u-ained volunteers 
as tutors for STAR students. They meet with students in the counseling -office, in 
classrooms, and in the community for tutoring sessions. According to Adrienne Sims, 
Project Director of the STAR Program in Santa Ana, *'Thcir presence has made a di fference 
in the lives of STAR students. Not only are they bright, but they are warm and caring as 
well." 

Modification of Materials 

It sometimes becomes necessary to make adaptations and modifications to texts, tests, 
technical manuals, and insu-uctor handouts to help at-risk students better understand materials. 
The GRADS program in Cushing uses this approach extensively. Types of modifications 
include: 

A Lowered readability by having shorter sentences, eliminating unclear terms, short- 
ening directions, and improving page and question formats on tests. 
A Cole jodcd material using different colois for important information (yellow), 
vocabulary terms (pink), and definitions (green). 

On-the-Job Experiences 

One of the best ways to teach vocational and employabilily skills is through a part-time job 
related to what the student is doing in school. 

A The Business Technology Academy and the STAR Program , both in California, help 
students obtain part-time employment as part of the school program. An important 
component of the work experience is that students apply for these jobs just as tliey would 
in the open market. With training and help from teachers and mentors, they prepare 
resumes, complete job applications, and have interviews. 

A In the Community Career Centers in Baltimore County, the facilities and grounds 
become a vocational learning laboratory as students maintain, repair, renovate, and 
improve buildings, grounds, and equipment. 

A In the Lifelong Options Program (O. A. S. I. S.) ai ihc Oconee County alternative 
school students learn a variety of employability and social skills working in the school- 
based business making picnic tables. This enu-cpreneurial enterprise is a beautiful example 
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of serendipity at work in these flexible, experiential projects. Louis Holleman of the Oconee 
Alternative School in the Lifelong Options Program* explains: "We needed a few picnic 
tables where students could eat their lunch, so we asked a couple of students to help build 
them. When other students saw what we were doing, they wanted to be involved, too. We 
found that some students with low self-esteem, the ones we wouldn't have chosen, turned 
out to be the best workers." 

▲ In the Lifelong Options Program (Y. E. S.) in Anne Arundel, students participate in 
Community-Based Education where they earn academic credit and gain job skills working 
in a professional office or business. 

▲ In the North Dakota Project COFFEE Vocational Training Program, students engage 
in job shadowing activities in local businesses. 

▲ Students in the third year of Detroit's Preparing At Risk Youth for Employment 
Program, after completing and mastering the employability skills training components, 
participate in a job cooperative experience where they are supervised cooperatively by the 
job site staff and the vocational-technical center staff. 

Social Activities 

Many of the personal and social skills students need for success on the job or in higher 
education can best be learned in social activities with peers, teachers, mentors, and parents. 
Students have fun, develop friendships, learn shared goals, and improve self-esteem. 

▲ Outdoor sports, dances, food fairs, and car washes to earn money for a graduation 
party are examples of social activities organized by the STAR program at Rancho Santiago 
Community College. 

▲ Several projects involve students in organizations and activities to refine their 
technical and leadership skills. 

▲ Several projects involve students in "ropes courses ," "trust walks," and other personal 
and social awareness activities. 

▲ All projects have social activities such as dinners, awards banquets, and picnics where 
students get together with teachers, administrators, parents, mentors, and others from the 
community. * 

Incentives 

At-risk students often need strong incentives to help them change previously negative 
attitudes and habits regarding school and work and to bring them into and help them maintain 
contact with the curriculum. In^^cntives can be both tangible and social in nature, but their use 
must be based upon what works with the particular students involved in the program. 

A At the Community Career Centers in Baltimore County, students receive "scrip" for 
punctual attendance, daily work hours, and progress in their individual education plan. 
Monthly auctions allow them to buy sporting goods, food items, certificates for free meals 
at area restaurants, clothing or accessories, video and music equipment, and other items 
donated by community businesses. 

▲ In the Business Technology Academy in Redwood City, student-of-the-month 
awards are given to students with a letter of recognition sent to parents. Students who have 
excellent attendance can eat lunch with the project staff in the restaurant of a prominent 
hotel which serves as a school-business partner. At the end of the year, students receive 
awards for academic and personal achievement. 

▲ In the STAR program at Rancho Santiago Community College, students receive free 
textbooks and monthly bus passes for use in traveling to school or work. 
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▲ In North Dakota, students are paid one dollar a day for attending school. 
A In Detroit, students have opportunities to earn personal recognition for skill and 
leadership accomplishments in regional, state, and national events sponsored by business, 
industry, and approved student organizations. 

A At all project sites, paid employment is a strong incentive for students. 

Speakers and Field Trips 

All projects invite individuals from the private sector who cannot be mentors to speak with 
students in the classroom to share personal experiences. These individuals are a rich source 
of information for students regarding such matters as career selection, employment skills, and 
importance of education. 

A At some project sites, industry liaisons coordinate engagements or develop a list of 

speakers whom teachers can invite on their own. 

A At several project sites parents serve as speakers. 

Field trips aie an excellent source of exposure to the world of work and can take a variety 
of forms. These trips allow students to become familiar with companies and their products, 
learn about entry-level positions and qualifications, and observe people working in jobs to 
which students might aspire. Marilyn Raby, project director of the Business Technology 
Academies, emphasizes the importance of field trips when she says, "For many students, the 
field trips are their first opportunity to see a business environment firsthand. Without this 
experience, it would be difficult for them to envision themselves working in such a setting." 

A Some projects conduct tours of local businesses, industries, and professional offices. 

A At some project sites, visits are followed by classroom discussion and writing 

assignments designed to help students see the relationship between their vocational and 

academic programs. 

A Some projects take students on orientation tours of local colleges and universities. 

Cooperative Learning 

At-risk students respond well when they work together and learn cooperatively. 

A In the Lifelong Options Program (0. A. S . I. S.) in Oconee County, groups of students 

plan, build, and sell picnic tables under the direction of project staff. 

A In the Business Technology Academies, a team of students worked together to make 

simulated sales presentations to the class on a new software package. 

A Cooperative learning is a basic tactic in group lessons on employ ability skills and life- 

copirg skills training in most demonstration projects. 

Applied Academics 

One of the most important instructional trends falls within the category of applied 
academics— teaching abstract concepts within a concrete, practical, hands-on context— an 
approach highly motivating to at-risk students. The goal is to teach concepts in real life 
situations so students will understand them better and be able to use them to solve problems 
in real-life situations. Bob Cullison, Administrator of the Catonsville Community Career 
Center in Baltimore County, explains, "This kind of ^learning by doing' helps bridge the gap 
between traditional academics and practical application. It acts as the webbing that binds 
together other parts of the program. Students are more able to relate academics to transferable 
life skills and work-related experiences." 
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Demonsiraiion projects have shown success with a range of applied academics approaches: 

▲ In the Bilingual Vocational Education program in Richmond, students take classes in 
Content ESL. The course focuses on English, but within the context of social living or math 
skills needed in job performance. 

▲ A Career-Related English class is taught in the Lifelong Options Program (Y. E. S.) 
in Anne Arundel. The course stresses English applications in the world of work using 
writing exercises, simulated interviews, job iom completion, and other activities related 
to students' vocational preferences. 

▲ In the Vocational Mentoring Project in Portland, skills students learn in their 
academic classes are reinforced by mentors in "eal job situations. For example, students 
must demonstrate good reading, writing, compulation, and problem-solving skills in every 
aspect of their work experiences in the hospital seuing. 

▲ The curriculum of the Business Technology Academies in Redwood City allows 
students to apply interactive technology to the English, social studies, and mathematics 
courses through the use of a fully networked, state-of-the-art computer laboratory. 

▲ The Academic Skills Curriculum at the Technical Alternative School in Valhalla 
gives students the opportunity to apply academic skills across a wide range of real-life goals 
and objectives within an Individual Education Plan. 

Curriculum Integration 

Some reformers argue that improvement of students' employability skills requires improve- 
ment in vocational education; others believe that vocational education students need better 
academic skills. However, a growing number of educators hold that integration of academic 
and vocational education is the approach which potentially will have the greatest impact in 
reaching diverse populations and producing the most significant learning outcomes. 

Research by Grubbs and his associates (199 1) uncovered several approaches to integration 
and led to the conclusion that no single model or "best" approach exists. This is exactly what 
staffs of some demonstration projects discovered as they attempted to integrate their programs. 
These projects have found success with several approaches they have used to integrate not only 
academic and vocational education, but all aspects ol the program as well. 

▲ The Technical Alternative High School in Valhalla has achieved integration through 
a systematic processof screening students and programm ing and evaluating their progress. 
Academic, social, counseling; and vocational goalsand suggested activities are organized 
and cross-referenced in a guide, The Social Skills Curriculum and the Counseling Act. The 
student's program is detailed in an Individual Education Plan. Students have an 
opportunity to study vocationally-related academics, and teachers of academic courses 
work with occupational teachers to maintain ongoing communications about the 
curriculum. 

▲ In the Business Technology Academies, a committee for curriculum development 
and integration made up of district personnel, teachers, and business representatives 
formulates content for each course and lays the groundwork for integration of vocational 
and academic course content. Teachers then work to coordinate student assignments, 
materials development and selection, and reinforcement activities across courses. For 
example, English students might write a paper on a topic suggested by the vocational 
teacher; then the vocational teacher will read it for content and the English teacher will read 
it for writing and grammar. Also, English lessons might include writing business letters, 
preparing resumes, practicing interviewing skills, and reading and writing business 
reports. Th' "approach allows for the integration of all aspects of the curriculum, including 
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cmployabiliiy and life-coping skills ihai arc Icamcd while sludcnls arc developing 
academic and vocational skills. 

A In the North Dakota Project COFFEE Vocational Training Program, basic skills in 
language, reading, and math are integrated with occupational and prccmployment 
componenLS through activities such as reading equipment manuals, calculating measures, 
preparing resumes, and completing job applications, 

A In the GRADS Program in Gushing, all insu-uction and tutoring arc done with an 
applied focus. All students study vocational-specific academics in a laboratory setting. 
StudenLs are involved in cooperative learning, and they perform lab assignments directly 
relating to what they are studying in their classes. 

A In tlie Vocational Mentoring Program in Portland, vocational experiences are 
interwoven into studenLs' academic course work. The hospital environment in which 
mentoring occurs becomes the laboratory for demonstration and application of basic skills 
and work readiness skills and behavior. 

A At several project sites, vocational and academic teachers are meeting together one- 
on-one to i nfuse academic content wiih more vocational relevance and to instill vocational 
education witli more academic rigor. A key element of this cooperation is team teaching. 
For example, in a vocational classroom, the academic teacher presents an academic 
concept and the vocational teacher covers the application of the concept in a hands-on 
experience. Also, the academic teacher or a paraprofessional works in the vocational 
education classroom to provide remedial help to students when it is needed. 

Other recommendations from these projects about integration are: 
A A school which cannot start with tlie most complete approach can begin simply and 
adjust as progress is made; 

A Integration is easier when academic and vocational education faculty are located on 
the same campus; 

A Faculty must have skills for working in teams for planning and instruction; 

A Faculty must have positive attitudes about the importance of integration; 

A The administration must provide the funding, traini ng, and release time necessary for 

planning and implementing an integrated curriculum; 

A Integration improves the overall curriculum and instructional process by causing 
faculty to evaluate their subject areas from perspectives of other curriculum areas, other 
faculty, and the students involved; 

A Integration of the academic and vocational curricula is the linchpin to resu-ucturing 
the entire school program because all parts of the curriculum as well as support services 
must be coordinated; 

A Integration involves more people in the curriculum process as academic and voca- 
tional education faculty seek information and additional resources from other educators, 
business leaders, human service agency personnel, and parents; and 
A Integrated programs involve more real life activities and thus motivate students to 
learn. 

Counseling and Guidance 

Counseling is a major way to ensure that at-risk students maintain contact with the 
curriculum .his the glue that holds the program together and allows students to stay connected 
to the sch(X)l. Therefore, counseling must occur when and where students need it. Jerry 
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Bodinc, project director of the North Dakota Project COFFEE Vocational Training Program, 
sees counseling as one of the most important components of iJie program which serves students 
on or near Indian Reservations. According to Bodine, "Counseling is very important in 
improving self-esteem and helping these students see wider options for their lives." 

Demonstration projects found that the type of counseling needed by their diverse groups of 
students goes well beyond simple course planning and routine testing. It includes academic 
guidance, career awareness and planning, personal counseling, human service agency referral 
and coordination, and family support. 

Students need counseling and guidance in at least the following areas: 

▲ Educational and career planning; 

▲ Personal competence and problem resolution; 

▲ Identity, self-concept, and self-esteem development; and 

▲ Social relations skill development. 

Counseling in an enhanced vocational education program is labor-intensive; therefore, the 
student-counselor ratio must be small enough so students will receive help when and where 
they need it. Obviously, this is not a one-person operation. Unfortunately, financial and 
logistic constraints usually make it impossible for a school to employ enough trained 
professionals to provide all the counseling services needed by at-risk students. 

Therefore, schools can adopt the "emergency room" concept rather than the "general 
practitioner" approach to counseling. Such a strategy makes it possible to complement 
professional counselors with a support system of paraprofessionals, mentors, parents, stu- 
dents, human service agency representatives, classroom teachers, and other school staff. A 
trained counselor is needed to coordinate this approach. However, others may assume many 
of the roles and duties traditionally assigned to counselors which go undone for lack of time. 
Examples from demonstration sites illustrate this point: 

A In the STAR Program at Rancho Santiago Community College, demonstration project 
staff each serve as an advisor to an equal number of students. Students meet with ihem 
intermittently, and staff members advise and track students in terms of problems and 
progress. Staff also monitor weekly computerized attendance reports for use in individual 
student conferences. 

▲ In the Vocational Bilingual Education Program in Richmond, aides, in addition to 
instructional duties, also provide much counseling to students. For example, they serve 
as mediators between students and other staff and administrators. They advise students 
about how to behave with others and explain U. S . culture to students. Furthermore, since 
aides develop such a close relationship with students, they are the ones students talk with 
about problems and concerns. Sometimes aides provide advice to parents about students' 
work and need for education. 

▲ In all demonstration projects, mentors within the school and from the community engage 
in activities that can readily be described as counseling. Mentors develop a trusting 
relationship with students, listen to all their concerns and ambitions, take them on trips 
outside the school, and generally serve as adult role models for students. Quite often, 
mentoring is credited by students and demonstration project staff as the key to helping 
them develop the self-confidence to succeed in school or in their job situations. 

Just as with insuiictional approaches, a wide range of ccunseling arrangements are needed 
with at-risk students. Some of these include the following. 
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▲ Planned, regularly-scheduled group counseling. 

Counselors often conduct planned group sessions, the content of which can include more 
formal sessions utilizing a planned curriculum of life-coping skills, self-esteem enhance- 
ment, and interpersonal relationship skills development or less formal discussions of 
student concerns and problems. In one of the more extensively organized approaches, the 
Technical Alternative High School in Valhalla uses a "Social Skills Curriculum" 
consisting of a developmental sequence of information covering topics related to the 
personal skills of human adjustment and social interaction which are incorporated into 
counseling lEPs for students. This curriculum involves the classroom teacher and the staff 
psychologist who meet with students individually and in groups on a regularly-scheduled 
basis to provide guidance to students in their adaptation to school and work. Counseling 
is guided by a formalized approach called "The Counseling Act" which provides the basis 
for a specific, structured learning experience in a counseling setting. In the Lifelong 
Options Program (C. H. O. P. S ,) in Broward County and the GR ADS Program in Cushing, 
counselors also incorporate life-coping skills training exercises in scheduled group 
counseling sessions. At The Community Career Centers in Baltimore County, students 
and faculty participate in sessions that take the form of a "town meeting " 

▲ Planned or unplanned individual counseling. 

All demonstration projects provide individual counseling. Planned activities include help 
with course enrollment planning, job services, vocational-technical application process- 
ing, school policies and procedures, and the like. 

▲ Spontaneous, crisis intervention. 

Demonstration project staff learned an important lesson about counseling with at-risk 
students: Avoid scheduling all of a counselor's time in structured activities. Otherwise, 
they will not be available when needed for crisis situations. It is important to have some 
counseling planned on a regular, frequent schedule, but counselors must also be available 
for unforeseen crisis counseling sessions. 

Some other tasks that counselors undertake include: 

▲ Coordinating services and interventions. 

It is important that at-risk students not go very long without intervention when they are 
having problems. Counselors coordinate efforts to monitor student progress in the 
program by collecting assessment information and staff feedback and sharing it with 
everyone involved with the student. Demonstration project staff find that it is particularly 
important to keep an almost daily check on student achievement, attendance, and behavicw 
to check for problems. When problems do occur, counselors help arrange for appropriate 
interventions. These include arranging for tutoring or mentoring, parental contacts and 
visits, or changes in the students' programs. When students' programs are provided at 
more than one location (for example, at a home high school and a vocational center), the 
counselor often travels between schools to meet with teachers and other staff to coordinate 
activities. 

▲ Making referrals to human service agencies. 

Often when problems arise that are beyond the ability of the counselor or the capacity of 
the school to solve, students are referred to outside agencies* Demonstration projects 
make many types of referrals: alcohol and drug abuse treatment, JTPA, Department of 
Human Services, Social Security, job search and placement, resources for food, clothing, 
transportation, medical help, and other essentials. 
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Student Management and Discipline 

Dcmonsiraiion projects found that many students who are at risk of dropping out of school 
have a history of discipline problems. These include attendance, aUitude, grades, depression, 
drug use, home problems, and many others. In addition to dealing with these problems, 
vocational schools sometimes face other problems created by policies over which they have 
litiJc control. For example, students who are suspended from the home school are often 
required to miss vocational classes as well. In the demonstration projects where programs are 
designed to prevent dropouts and school failure, extra care is taken before removing a student 
from the program for behavior or academic problems. Although students are expected to meet 
high standards, staff give students with problems opportunities to improve before they are 
terminated from the program. The following findings from demonstration projects provide 
guidelines for dealing with student management and discipline. 

▲ A clearly-defined set of procedures for student management is developed and distributed 
to staff, students, and parents, all of whom are involved in their developmenL 

▲ Procedures arc administered in a fair, objective, and consistent manner. 

▲ Behavioral contracts — which specify expectations, deadlines, and consequences for all 
parties — arc often effective. 

▲ When a student acts inappropriately, staff use counseling techniques to defuse the 
situation so everyone can get on with learning. This approach usually works better than 
punishmcnL 

▲ When students must be removed from class, the use of in-school suspension so students 
continue with learning is preferable to out-of-school suspension. 

▲ I f behavior becomes serious enough for the student to be removed from school , the student 
should be referred to a social agency for follow-up. 

▲ Counselors not only take an active role to intervene when students exhibit behavior 
problems; they help teachers learn to use effective interventions with students. Counsel- 
ors also act as student advocates and mediators to intervene and clarify situations to other 
school staff. 

▲ A program of behavior modification sometimes helps students move toward more self- 
control and enables staff to assess the effectiveness of various strategies with different 
students and to modify programs. 

Community Collaboration 

The primary goal of school-community collaboration is to provide a bridge for students 
between the school and the real world. Effective collaborative efforts transport students into 
the community and bring the community into the school so education becomes alive and vital. 
Learning and living become connected in a meaningful way. The support the school receives 
from thecommunity in money,equipment, facilities, personnel, and managementexpertise are 
all directed toward achievement of this goal. 

School-community partnerships are extremely important to an enhanced vocational educa- 
tion program. Peggy Walters, teacher in the Lifelong Options Program (Y. E. S.) in Anne 
Arundel, describes what school-community involvement can mean to the school: "What 
community people have done is let us invite them to participate and be teachers for students 
who need their help. No one in the community said no to me when I asked for help. I have 
more sponsors than students to place there." 

Demonstration projects engaged in numerous partnerships with businesses, industries, 
human service agencies, educational institutions, and government agencies. 
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Examples of ihcsc parincrships include ihc following: 

▲ Educalional Reform Coalilions; 

▲ Advocacy Groups; 

▲ Adopl-a-School Programs; 

▲ 2000 Business Parmerships; 

▲ Parenl-Tcacher Associations; 

▲ Deparimenl of Probation; 

▲ Private Industry Councils; 

▲ Service Providers Agency Network; 

▲ Advisory Committee/Councils; 

▲ Business/Industry Councils; 

A Vocational Industrial Clubs of America; 

▲ Dropout Prevention Collaborative; 
A Law Enforcement Agencies; and 
A Professional Associations. 

Activities of these collaborations are too numerous to describe, but a few examples include 
the following: 

A Businesses and organizations provide personnel who participate as speakers, mentors, 

tutors, and teacher aides; act as liaisons to the school; and serve as members of advisory 

committees, curriculum committees, policy councils, and other groups; 
A Businesses and organizations arrange for tours of their facilities; 
A Community personnel provide assistance to faculty and staff by keeping them up-to-date 

on skills and educational training required for various jobs; 
A Experts in occupational areas volunteer to serve as evaluators for performance testing in 

vocational technical programs and to provide individual consultations and offer students 

assistance about weaknesses; 
A Businessesandorganizationsprovideon-sitefacilitiesandcquipmentas well as personnel 

and siaff to mentor and teach students in high school credit programs; 
A Businesses and organizations provide part-time jobs and other work experiences for 

students; 

A Businesses and organizations underwrite incentives, awards, and ceremonies that high- 
light student achievement; 

A Businesses and organizations contribute "in-house" resources such as laborand materials 
to develop promotional materials and facilities for meetings; and 

A Businesses and organizations participate in Job Fairs. 

Experiences at demonstration projects confirmed the concept that a partnership is a two- 
way street: 1 f it is to succeed, everyone involved must benefit, not just the school. Nonschool 
members of a collaborative effort must be seen as equal partners and must share in decision- 
making about imporiimt matters. 
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Parental and Family Involvement 

Demonstration projects have shown that parental and family involvement are imjx)rtant in 
a number of ways. Although it is often difficult to get parents actively involved in programs 
dealing with educationally and economically disadvantaged students, such interest, support, 
and involvement can contribute to student success. Therefore, it is extremely important that 
schools have active and continuous communication with parents. A strong school-parent 
connection will send a clear message of high expectations and support to students. 

Students are helped sometimes only because the program has a comix)nent of family 
outreach. For example, at one project site an outreach counselor convinced a father and his 
son's employer that the young man should work only 25 hours a week in order to continue in 
high school. In another, a teacher of Vocational ESL, discovering that one of her students ate 
only one meal each day because her family was poor, helped the mother receive food stamps 
and discount food services which in turn helped ihegiri's progress in the program. At this same 
site a girl with a serious health problem received timely medical assistance, laboratory tests, 
and x-rays because of the intervention of a school counselor. 

Demonsu*ation projects use a number of approaches to communicate with parents and 
involve them in their children's education. For example, they: 

A Assess parents* interests in participating in meetings and workshops on careers, teen 
issues, parenting; being a member of a parent organization; accompanying students on 
field trips; acting as a speaker in the classroom; and assisting with special events; 

A Keep parents informed of the program's goals and activities through regular newsletters 
mailed to the home; 

A Involve parents in special functions such as awards ceremonies, picnics, talent shows, and 
job fairs; 

A Contact pai-ents in person when feasible, by visit or phone, rather than by letter; 
A Conduct monthly meetings where some phase of theprogram is highlighted and presented 
by students; 

A Provide counseling and referral services for parents; 

A Provide workshops to teach parents how to help their children with school work; 
A Recruit parents for advisory committees on curriculum, policies and procedures, and 
program operation; 

A Hold meetings at places other than the school when it is more convenient for parents; and 
A Hold meetings and parent-teacher conferences at varying times during the day to 
accommodate parents with schedules that differ from that of the school. 

Some demonstration site staff have expanded the concept of parental involvement to 
include provision for child care and parenting classes for students enrolled in their programs. 
A The Vocational Mentoring Program in Portland includes a Teen Parent Program, a class 

for pregnant or parenting teens to help with parenting skills, group support, vocational 

education services, and career planning. 
A The GRADS Program in Cushing provides child care for student mothers at the 

school site. 
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Staff Selection and Development 

If the curriculum is the heart of an enhanced vocational education program, the faculty and 
staff are its lifcblood. Success in any program is determined by the quality of the people who 
run it. In the words of Mary Jo Bateman, Project Director of the Bilingual Vocational Program 
in Richmond, "You have to be able to listen to these kids and understand where they are coming 
from . A lot of our success is just the good, caring people we have working with our program.** 
The importance of staff selection and development is reflected in the following comment by 
Don Hardesty , Coordinator of the Community Career Centers in Baltimore County: "You just 

can't assign people to a program You have to select them carefully and give them a chance 

to learn. . ." 

Programs for at-risk students are labor-intensive and take more hours of one-on-one contact 
between students and staff. Therefore, the number of people needed to operate an enhanced 
vocational education program will, of necessity, be higher than for a traditional program. 

Dcpendingon the typeofstudentsinaprogram, the following categoriesof staff are needed: 

▲ Teachers, including academic, vocational, ESL, special education, and bilingual special- 
ists; 

▲ Counselors with academic and vocational counseling skills; 

▲ Outreach Specialists for home contacts and as liaison with businesses, human service 
agencies, and the community; 

▲ Assessment Specialists for student screening and continuous monitoring, preferably with 
skills in computers and databases; 

▲ Support Staff such as secretaries, clerks, and administrative assistants; and 

▲ Administrators such as directors and assistants. 

These categories represent roles and responsibilities rather than full-time professional 
positions. Some of the tasks can be accomplished by mentors, tutors, students, parents, otlier 
volunteers, and paraprofessionals. However, it is important to note that an enhanced voca- 
lional education program cannot be operated by assigning extra duties to an existing staff who 
are expected to continue with business as usual. The number of extra staff will depend on the 
size of the special student population and types of services to be offered. At a minimum, it is 
essential to hire someone to coordinate special services and volunteers as well as additional 
special teachers and counselors to work with the existing staff. 

Not everyone is prepared for the great demands of an enhanced vocational education 
program such as working with at-risk students, working cooperatively with others, and 
working in flexible arrangements. Evaluations of demonsuation projects and experiences of 
those people responsible for selecting and training staff in the projects have revealed that 
programs have a greater chance of success if staff possess the following knowledge, 
understanding, skills, and attitudes: 

▲ Demonstrate ability to write, speak, and organize; 

▲ Possess knowledge and skills in their specialty area plus the areas of employability skills, 
life-coping skills, and lifelong learning skills; 

▲ Demonstrate instructional su-ategies appropriate for working with at-risk students includ- 
ing individualized insu-uction, computer assisted instruction, cooperative learning, and 
experiential learning; 

▲ Demonstrate ability to working with diverse groups of students including those with 
learning handicaps as well as academic-track students; 

▲ Inprograms with limited English proficient students, possess bilingual ability; 

▲ Possess counseling, interpersonal, and student mj^nagcment skills; 
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▲ Possess advocacy skills and a willingness to put students first; 

▲ Be able to work in teams; 

A Be knowledgeable about community resources; 

▲ Be able to deal with a variety of people outside the school and present a professional image 
to the community; 

▲ Understand and have a positive attitude toward the program and students involved; 

▲ Understand minority cultures and have ability to work well with cultural diversity; 

▲ Be willing to be flexible, take chances, and deviate from traditional practices; 

▲ Be willing to take on extra duties; and 

▲ Be willing to continue to learn and keep up-to-date. 

These characteristics and skills can serve as the criteria for selecting new staff for the 
program. They can also serve as the basis for continuing staff development for all staff which 
would include the following: 

▲ Orientation to the overall program and regular updates on the program's progress; 

▲ Prcimplementation training for staff as determined by needs assessment of their skills 
including help in a subject area, instructional techniques, interpersonal relations, under- 
standing students, classroom management, team teaching, assessment and evaluation, 
family involvement, and many others; and 

▲ Continuing staff development on all aspects of needs with the staff involved in planning. 

Demonsuation projects employ a variety of staff development and support activities. 

▲ The Community Career Centers in Baltimore County conduct monthly 
seminars where staff meet with outside consultants including psychologists and 
behavior specialists. 

▲ The GRADS Program in Cushing helps teachers v/ho have not finished a college degree 
before starting to teach in vocational programs understand instructional styles, teaching 
methods and techniques, and student learning styles. GRADS also provides a peer 
coaching program wherein an instructor is videotaped presenting a lesson to the rest of the 
faculty who writecritiques of the presentation. The instructor uses the tape, critiques, and 
help from a supervisor to make improvements. 

▲ In the Lifelong Options Program (C. H. O. P. S.) in Broward County, staff attend a two- 
week summer institute conducted by district specialists and outside consultants. 

▲ The North Dakota Project COFFEE Vocational Training Program holds regularly- 
scheduled telephone conference calls to facilitate communications among project staff 
and let them share ideas with each other. 

▲ Several programs have a system for providing ongoing emotional support for staff 
including collegial support meetings, group support meetings with a trained psychologist 
from the community, staff retreats, "ropes" courses for staff, and individual support both 
at school and from the community arranged by the school district. 
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Flexible Scheduling 

Neil Maas, counselor in the Lifelong Options Program (C. H. O. P. S.) in Broward County, 
Florida, believes that flexibility is essential for at-risk students. He states, "It's difficult to be 
all things to all people, but schools tend to be fairly inflexible. Because of that, students who 
can't fit into a seven period day, homework everyday, and classes of thirty-five or more can't 
do well and drop out. We need a safety net to catch them." Part of that safety net is flexible 
scheduling — ^allowing students to come into contact with the curriculum at a variety of times 
and in a variety of locations that better fit their schedules or learning styles. 

Sometimes this means a schedule for students in an enhanced vocational education program 
that is different from most other students. Often, the school must take students when they enter 
the program , at any stage, at any time during the year. This means m uch more individualization 
through greater use of technology, small classes, tutCiS, mentors, and family involvernenL 
This is particularly true for serious cases, like ESL students in Richmond or special education 
students in Valhalla. 

Demonstration project staffs have had success by varying schedules in ways such as the 
following: 

▲ In the Lifelong Options Program (Y. E. S.) in Anne Arundel, the Career-Related English 
class is offered both during the school day and after school. Also, Community-Based 
Education experiences are set up to fit students' schedules. 

▲ In the Lifelong Options Program (C. H. O. P. S.) in Broward County, some students come 
to school at 7:00 a.m. and complete their vocational course work before academ ic classes 
start at 9:00 a.m. When academic classes end at 2:00 p.m., they are free to leave school. 
Others begin their day with academic classes at 9:00 a.m. and take their vocational 
education classes in the afternoon. 

▲ In the program Preparing At Risk Youth for Employment in Detroit, some minorities drop 
out of school at midsemester to assist with harvesting and return to school when the work 
is finished. Staff understand this seasonal system and are flexible in accepting students 
back and working with them to catch up. 

▲ In the Vocational Mentoring Program in Portland, students work four to six hours each 
week at Good Samaritan Hospital and rotate work assignments during the school year. 
Some students work in the mentoring program in the morning and take academic courses 
in the afternoon while others reverse this schedule. 

A The Business Technology Program in Redwood City is designed as a three-year commit- 
ment beginning with the 10th grade. However, some students with special circumstances 
arc admitted later and provided with remediation to make up missed work. 

A The STAR Program in Santa Ana is designed so students can enroll in adult basic 
education classes through the Continuing Education Division at Rancho Santiago 
College. This arrangement is more convenient to most students and allows them to work 
toward a diploma or certificate more efficiently. Also, classes are scheduled so students 
can attend in the morning, afternoon, and evening during the week, and on Saturday 
morning. 
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Summer School 

Most educators think of summer school in relation to students making up failed work. 
However, in addition to reixiking a failed course, there are other reasons why summer school 
is a good investment for schools in working with at-risk and disadvantaged students, many of 
whom are one or two years behind their age mates to receive a diploma. For exrmple, some 
schools will not allow students to take iwocourses in the same content area concurrently during 
the regular school year. Summer school gives them an opportunity to take these courses and 
stay on track for graduation. Summer school is also helpful for students who find that the time 
a particular course is offered at the home school during the regular academic year docs not fit 
into their schedules. 

Several demonstration projects include summer school as an integral part of their pro- 
grams: 

A The Vocational Mentoring Program in Portland operates a summer program at the Good 
Samarium Hospiul. Students receive a stipend for a six-week summer program similar 
to their school-year program and receive full school credit for the experience. As part of 
this program, students are given information and orientation about program offerings at 
the local community college. 

▲ The Detroit Preparing At Risk Youth for Employment Program operates a summer 
program for academic enrichment, continued support services, and additional and creative 
hours of experience in the vocational area. 

A The GRADS Program in Gushing provides summer school for students who are behind 
or who need further help in completing requirements for graduation. 

▲ The STAR Program in Santa Ana provides summer school instruction in English as a 
Second Language, Adult Basic Education, G. E. D. preparation, typing, and computer 
skills. 

▲ The Community Career Centers in Baltimore County operate year-round programs so 
students can continue their programs through the summer. 

Small Class Size 

Administrators are constantly faced with the dilemma of how to serve all students who need 
help while keeping class size small enough to be of benefit to students. With good intentions 
to help as many students as possible, but faced with a lack of resources to adequately fund a 
program, administrators often overload the program to the detriment of the students involved. 
There is apoint of diminishing returns when the number of students becomes too large forthe 
number of staff or the facilities or equipment available. 

While research on programs for at-risk students reveals that at-risk and disadvantaged 
students, when they must work in groups, work best in small groups, experiences at the 
demonstration sites show that the issue of smaller class size docs not always have to be couched 
in terms of reducing the student-teacher ratio. Rather, the issue can be viewed in terms of 
increasing the number of student-teacher contacts. If "teacher" is broadly defined to mean any 
person who can help the student learn, then "teachers'* can include tutors, mentors, peers, social 
service personnel, and parents. Such an approach docs not require additional, professionally- 
prepared teachers or counselors. Instead, it requires a program to recruit, train, and utilize 
paraprofessionals, volunteers, social agency staff, students, and parents to increase the 
leaming contacts for the student. All demonstration projects use a variety of these approaches 
to keep class size small. 
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Transportation 

Transportation of students is always an important consideration in the public sch(X)l syst^ 
It becomes an even more important one in programs for at-risk and disadvantaged students. If 
they do not get to school on a regular basis, they are not going to learn what the schools provide. 
Particular concerns about transportation of at-risk and disadvantaged students arise when 
components of programs are provided at more than one location during the day (e. g., the home 
school and a vocational center), when programs are located in rural communities, or when 
programs are offered to students with varying cultural backgrounds. Acute problems may arise 
when the school is responsible for providing bus transportation for students. 

Some problems are logistical. For example. Central Area Vocational-Technical School in 
Gushing provides a bus to transport GRADS students from each feeder school in the morning 
with a return trip in the afternoon. However, the bus must leave some home schools very early 
each morning in order to be at CAVT when classes begin, and the afternoon bus often returns 
the students after the home school buses have left to take students home. Some students have 
u-ouble finding uransportation in the early morning and late afternoon. The GRADS staff 
attempt to solve such problems by making arrangements for students to ride with someone who 
lives nearby or ride another bus to a location near where parents work. 

Some problems arise from cultural mores. For example, in Detroit, some bilingual students 
are reluctant to leave their community, although it is necessary to bus them to vocational 
technical centers. In other cases, students interested in the program come into conflict with 
their parents* beliefs. For example, one ethnic group in the community will let boys, but not 
giris, attend the vocational technical centers. The project staff haveintensified communication 
and involvement with parents in order to allay their fears and make it possible for their children 
to attend the program. 

Still other problems are of a personal nature deriving from students' low self-esteem. For 
example, Lifelong Options Students in Oconee County initially had to ride the bus to the home 
high school and then lake another bus to the alternative school. Because of the stigma 
sometimes attached to attending an alternative school, some of these students felt uncomfort- 
able and embarrassed. The situation was resolved when the project staff secured its own bus 
to transport students directly to the alternative school. 

Problems are not so serious for programs located in urban areas where students can take 
public u-ansporlation (e. g., Portland and Santa Ana). However, youth living in urban centers 
cannot always afford the bus fare. The program in Santa Ana has arranged for STAR students 
to receive half-priced bus passes for travel to and from school. 

The many issues related to transportation of at-risk and disadvantaged students suggest that 
decisionmakers might be wise to place all programs and support services at a single site. 
Locating the total enhanced vocational education program on the campus of a vocational- 
technical education center has several advantages. First, students need not spend a portion of 
their day uraveling between schools. Second, it makes it easier to coordinate support services. 
Third, it rel ievcs the stress on students with unique problems, such as ESL students and special 
education students, who are enrolled in the program. Finally, it enhances integration of the 
total curriculum since all staff are on the same campus. 
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District Commitment and Support 

Commilmcnl of ihe school district board and administration is necessary for success of an 
enhanced vocational education program such as the one described here. This commitment 
must be for the "long haul." The adminisu-ation must take the program seriously and be an 
advocate to engender system -wide support. The adminisU'ation can manifest this comm itment 
and support in a number of ways. 

▲ InsLituiionalize the program. An enhanced vocational education program is n^t just a 
"special project" targeted to a few students for a short period of time. It is not an adjunct 
nor add-on that can be cut if the budget gets tight. Such a comprehensive program cannot 
1 ive or die on "soft" grant money. Rather, it m ust become a basic part of the regular district 
program with funding for adequate facilities, slaff,and thenecessary educational support 
system. 

▲ Set high selection standards for staff working in the program. A maxim that should guide 
district policymakers is uhat "people make the program." Therefore, it is vitally important 
that the most competent and caring people be employed to staff programs that target 
diverse student populations. Such programs should not be dumping grounds for "surplus'' 
or incompetent teachers. It is also inadvisable to assign teachers to such programs against 
their will. The most effective method is to use volunteers who are fully informed about 
the program, are screened on a variety of factors such as those described in the section on 
staff selection in this document, and then given intense staff development training and 
support. It lakes a special kind of teacher and counselor to work with students with diverse 
backgrounds and learning problems. It also takes a special kind of principal to lead them. 
Districtadministratorsshouldbejustascareful in choosingaprincipalorprogram director 
as in selecting other staff. 

▲ Ensure autonomy and shared decision-making at the local level. One of the hard lessons 
learned by staff at the ten demonstration sites described in this document is that day-by- 
day decisions about at-risk and disadvantaged students cannot be made long-distance in 
the disu-ict office. Principals, teachers, and counselors must have the freedom and 
flexibility to deal with problems "on the spot " Policymakers and administrators at the 
disU-ict level must be willing to defer to local staffs on issues of schedules, time 
requirements, class size, teaching approaches, and discipline. At times, school boards 
must waive some district policies, or at least bend them a little, when local staff feel that 
it would be in the best interests of students. This also applies to principals and program 
managers at the local level: they must involve their staffs in decision-making on a day- 
to-day basis. Nothing will disrupt a program more quicklv than a unilateral decision by 
a school administratorthatrestrictsorinterferes with teachers doing something they know 
is best for students. Flexibility and adaptation are key elements in successful programs 
for diverse student populations. 

▲ Instill a guiding vision for the school district. It is difficult for school boards and 
superintendents to lead unless they convince their followers that they know where they are 
going. It is particularly important that school leaders at the district level project a clear 
vision of the importance of an enhanced vocational education program to Khc students, 
their paj'enLs, and the community, and then communicate this belief to the entire district 
staff. Such a vision energizes the staff and unites the entire disu-ict in a common cause. 
This vision must include several important elements. First is a commitment to free, public 
education for all students. Second is the belief that student welfare is the number one 
concern of the school disu-ict. Third is the belief that education is important and should 
provide both individual and social benefits. Fourth is the understanding that education is 
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a total community enterprise and a willingness to involve the total community in the 
operations of the school. Fifth is a commitment to innovation and change when it is 
deemed to be in the best interest of students and the community-at-large, even when it is 
not politically expedient to do so. 

In the final analysis, school boards and superintendents are responsible for the success of 
the programs in their district. By making some difficult decisions up front, they can often avoid 
many problems later on. These experiences of the site demonstration staff speak loudly to 
policymakers and administrators on how best to operate an enhanced vocational education 
program for long-range benefits to students, the district, and the community. Furthermore, 
experiences of the demonstration projects have shown that what works for "dropout prone" 
students works for all students. Therefore, policymakers might do well to consider providing 
opportunities and requiring all high school students to parlicipalcat some point in an integrated 
curriculum exposing them to a more experiential, "real world" experience. 
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The following profiles provide the essence of the ten demonstration projects whose 
research, observations, and experiences served as the basis for Vocational Education for the 
21st Century. Each profile gives the name of the project, its location, basic program 
information, and the primary contact. Profiles aie presented in the order of their appearance 
in Figure 1 on page 10. 

BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Bilingual Vocational Education, a collaborative effort between Catholic Charities of 
Richmond and Chesterfield and Henrico School Districts, is designed for refugee students 
with limited English proficiency. The program, located at two district technical centers and 
one high school, helps students stay in school and prepares them for employment or entrance 
into mainsu*eam academic classes. Students are helped to develop adequate English skills, 
personal con f ^dence, and job readiness skills so they can find success in their personal and work 
lives. Students are mainstrcamed into regular vocational education classes with the help of 
bilingual teacher aides who provide u*anslation, tutoring, and counseling services. Some 
students may spend half a day at their home high school for ESL instruction and independent 
living classes and the x')ther half at a technical school where they take vocational education. 
Others get all their instruction at one of the technical centers. ESL is taught each day; 
independent living is taught on alternate days. When students become proficient in English, 
ESL is replaced with regular academic classes needed for graduation. The program staff have 
developed their own independent living curriculum for refugee students which serves as the 
basis for insu*uction in this area. Counseling and support services are directed to the unique 
cultural needs of these students. 

This program serves students ages 16-21 v/ho are nonliterate or semiliterate in the native 
languages and refugee teens who arrive in the United States too old to leam English and 
complete traditional high school before their eighteenth birthday. 

Contact: Mary Jo Bateman, 1010 North Thompson Street, Richmond, VA 23230, 

BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY ACADEMIES 
PROGRAM 

The Business Technology Academies Program is a collaborative effort by the Sequoia 
Union High School District and local businesses. The program is located on the campuses of 
two high schools — Carlmont and Woodside. In this three-year program, students receive all 
insu'uction leading to a diploma at their high school where a team of language arts, 
mathematics, social studies, and business technology instructors stay with the same group for 
three years. Students are blocked for core academic and occupational instruction, and 
mainsu'eamed for electives and other school activities. Computer literacy and computer 
assisted instruction are basic elements of the curriculum. Fully networked, state-of-the-art 
computer laboratories are used to integrate interactive technology into the English, social 
studies, mathematics, and business technology curriculum. The curriculum also emphasizes 
the integration of academic content, business technology, career guidance and exploration, 
leadership skills, and cmployability skills. Students receive support activities for job training 
and counseling from a special advisor for personal/social development. Each student is 
matched to a local industry volunteer mentor. During the senior year, students may qualify for 
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work experience through paid summer employment. 

This program serves underachieving, economically or educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents from ages 15-18 who exhibit irregular attendance and low interest in the regular 
academic program, but with interest and enthusiasm for the Academy program and a 
willingness to change past school habits. 

Contact: Dr, Marilyn Raby, Director, Curriculum Services, Sequoia Union High School 
District, 480 James Avenue, Redwood City, CA, 94062. 



THE COMMUNITY CAREER CENTERS 

The Catonsville and Rosedale Community Career Centers in Baltimore County can be 
described as "educational half-way houses" that help dropouts and potential dropouts ages 14- 
21 obtain jobs, return to school, pass the G.E.D. examinations, or join the military. Following 
intensive assessment, every student is provided with aCompetency-Based Individual Program 
Plan which includes academic, vocational, and counseling goals, adventure education, and 
benchmarks leading to successful program completion. Basic academic skills instruction and 
upgrading involves computer assisted programs, listening centers, and other nontraditional 
strategies. The program provides vocational exploration and employability skills training 
using the maintenance, renovation, and repair of the center buildings and grounds as the 
primary approach. Social-emotional growth is nurtured through counseling,mentoring,parent 
involvement, social skills development, self-concept assessment and enhancement, adventure 
activities, family planning, and problem-solving activities. Through community outreach, 
students are exposed to educational and employability opportunities. Job search and prepa- 
ration activities help students make choices based on their interests, needs, and abilities. The 
program tracks students who leave the centers to provide advocacy, intervention, and 
counseling through high school and beyond. 

The cciiters serve dropouts or students at risk of dropping out because of low academic 
achievement, learning disabilities, substance abuse, or juvenile justice system involvement 

Contact: Don Hardesty, Rosedale Community Career Center, 8200 Old Philadelphia 
Road, Baltimore, MD 21237. 



GUIDANCE IN RETAINING. 
ADOLESCENT DR0P0UT6 (GRADS) 

OR ADS is a cooperative effort between Central Area Vocational Technical School and the 
Oklahoma Child Service Demonstration Center in Cushing. The program is located at the 
vocational technical center and represents a continuum of services for at-risk students at the 
center and its sixteen feeder schools. Students spend half a day at the vocational center and 
half a day at the home high school. Intensive student assessment allows the staff to help 
vocational education teachers understand students' strengths and weaknesses. Staff develop 
individualized learning plans for students and provide prescriptive assistance to vocational 
teachers in innovative teaching strategies, materials development, and test writing. Students 
receive help in basic skills and occupational-related instruction in a resource room through 
computer-managed instruction and tutoring. The staff adapts instructional materials by 
adjusting the readability level and color-coding the text for important information, vocabulary, 
and definitions. Student progress is monitored on a weekly basis with instructional and 
behavioral intervention taking place when problems arise. PersonrJ and career counseling are 
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provided to students individually and in groups. Students are involved in both adult and peer 
mentoring programs. The program also offers child care, job placement, and transportation 
assistance services. 

GR ADS serves students ages 15-19 with a history of low school grades, high absenteeism, 
discipline referrals, and suspensions or expulsions. 

Contact: Celia Myers, Central Area Vocational Technical School, 123 E. Broadway, 
Cashing, OK 74023, 

LIFELONG OPTIONS PROGRAM 

This program was developed at the National Dropout Prevention Center at Clemson 
University in Clemson, South Carolina, in collaboration with the Center on Education and 
Training for Employment at The Ohio Slate University and three schcK)l districts. Lifelong 
Options is an enhancement and extension of a model dropout prevention model — Cooperative 
Federation for Educational Experiences (Project COFFEE) — integrated with vocational 
education. It is organized around five major components: (1) occupational experiences, 
including vocational education, entrepreneurial activities, and on-the-job training; (2) aca- 
demic instruction individualized for basic skills and integrated with the occupational compo- 
nent; (3) intensive individual and group counseling with heavy emphasis on self-concept and 
character development; (4) employability training with classroom instruction and real-life 
experiences; and (5) life-coping skills training for decision-making, conflict resolution, and 
interpersonal skills development. Lifelong Options has been implemented in three diverse 
sch(x)l districts— rural, suburban, and urban. Lifelong Options serves students identified by 
the Dropout Prediction Scale (Weber, 1 988) as be ing at risk of droppi ng out of school and other 
criteria established by each school district. 

Contact: Dr. Jay Sniink, Executive Director, National Dropout Prevention Center, 205 
Martin Street, Clemson University, Clemson, SC 29634-5111 . 

The three Lifelong Options demonstration sitesaredescribed below with thespccific names 
given to them by local staff and students and local contacts. 

Youth Experiencing Success (Y. E. S.) 

Youth Experiencing Success (Y. E. S.) is located at the Center of Applied Technology- 
South in Anne Arundel County. Maryland. Students attend their home high school for part of 
the day for required academic instruction and come to the center for the special program and 
vocational education. Y. E. S. provides students a computer-based, career-related English 
class that can be used for academic miikeup credit. Community-Based Education experiences 
allow students to receive academic credit in English or social studies while gaining valuable 
on-the-job training working with a business or professional sponsor in the community. 
Students also receive counseling and engage in other activities to help them develop personal 
and social skills. One such activity allows students to tutor pupils at a nearby elementary 
school. 

Y. E. S. serves students ages 14-20. 

Contact: Karl Behringer, Anne Arundel County Public Schools, 2644 Riva Road, 
Annapolis, MD 21401. 
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Changing How our Pupils Succeed (C. H. O. P. S.) 

Changing How Our Pupils Succeed (C. H. O. P. S.) is a school-within-a-school located al 
McFallcr Vocational Technical School in Broward County, Rorida. Students are blocked for 
instruction in basic academics taught by computer assisted instruction (WICAT) under the 
direction of academically-cenified teachers. Students take classes in their chosen occupa- 
tional areas either in the morning before the academic classes begin or in the afternoon after 
they end. C. H. O. P. S. provides intensive individual and group counseling to encourage 
positive self-concept and attitudes. Other support activities include job training and personal/ 
social skills development. Upon completion of the C. H. O. P. S. program, students earn a 
vocational certificate and a high school diploma. 

C. H. O. P. S. serves students 15-20 years of age. 

Contact: Annette Zylinski, Kathleen C. Wright Administration Center 5th Floor, Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, 600 Southeast 3rd Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301. 

Oconee Alternative School Is Super (O. A. S. I. S.) 

Oconee Alternative School Is Super (O. A. S. I. S.) is the name students gave their 
alternative school in Oconee County, South Carolina. Students receive core academic 
instruction in small classes with computer assisted instruction. They receive oneelectivecredit 
for a course on prevocational preparation and employability skills training. They also receive 
individual and group counseling at O. A. S. I. S. Students have the option to attend Hamilton 
Career Center for half a day for basic vocational courses or get on-the-job training in a 
cooperative education setting. Students operate a school business producing and selling 
outdoor furniture. Proceeds are used to fund field trips and speakers and support incentive 
programs. The high school diploma is issued by the feeder high schools. 

O. A. S. I. S. serves students ages 14-19. 

Contact: Louis Ilolleman, School District of Oconee County, N. College andN. Broad 
Streets, P. 0. Box 220, Walhalla, SC 2969 L 



NORTH DAKOTA PROJECT COFFEE 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 

This program serves at-risk students who live on or near North Dakota's four Indian 
reservations. It is based upon the model dropout prevention program Cooperative Federation 
for Educational Experiences (Project COFT^E). Students are involved al least two hours each 
day in upgrading mathematics, English, and reading skills. A business/industry partnership 
allows students the opportunity to learn vocational skills through field trips, tours, and work 
experiences. Counseling utilizes independent specialists and community counseling services. 
A prccmployment component helps students strengthen their value systems, communication 
skills, decision making, conflict resolution, and interpersonal relations. A physical education 
component emphasizing lifelong physical activities involves students in team sports, bowling, 
archery,canoeing,camping,and water safety. Other services include tutoring, mentoring, and 
on-the-job placement for financial and employment training. 

This program serves dropouts or potential dropouts ages 14-22. 

Contact: Jerry Bodine, State Board for Vocational Education, 15th Floor— State Capitol, 
600 East Boulevard Avenue, Bismarck, ND 58505-0610. 
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PREPARING AT RISK YOUTH 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 



This is a comprehensive vocational training and support program for at-risk students in 
twenty-three high schools, continuing education programs, and alternative programs in 
Detroit. Students spend half a day in required and elective academics at their home schools 
and half a day in a special program located in Breithaupt, CrockeU. Golightly. and Randolph 
Vocational-Technical Centers. Students are encouraged and assisted to obtain a high school 
diploma. The vocational-technical programs are outcome-based and lead to certification in 
chosen occupational areas. These programs were developed by the district staff in collabo- 
ration with advisory groups composed of representatives from business and industry, junior 
colleges, and the Michigan Slate Department of Education. The program also has a strong 
school-business partnership which provides material and human resources. Students who 
begin in the 10th grade can lake a three-year cooperative education program where they can 
work an average of twenty hours per week for pay. Students receive tutoring and a variety of 
support services from a cadre of special staff at the centers including qualified classroom 
paraprofessionals. guidance counselors, consultants for the handicapped, deaf interpreters, 
basic education reading and mathematics instructors, limited English proficient advocates, 
and prevocational evaluators and assessors. 

This program serves students ages 15-19 with low school grades and standardized 
achievement test scores, who were in an alternative program the previous year, who are 17 
years old and classified in grade 9, who are classified as English Limited Proficient, or who 
are classified Special Education. 

Contact: Dr. Stanley Waldon, Office of Vocational-Technical Education,5057 Woodward 
U804, Detroit, Ml, 48202, 



STUDENT TRANSITION AND RETENTION 
PROGRAM (STAR) 




The STAR Program is a cooperative effort among Rancho Santiago Community College, 
the Santa Ana Unified School District, and Central County Regional Occupational Program. 
Located at the College's Centennial Education Center, it offers study toward a high school 
diploma on an individual or small group basis. Following extensive academic assessment, 
many students are assigned directly to High School Subjects; others are assigned to English 
as a Second Language or Adult Basic Education before advancing to High School Subjects. 
At the point they demonstrate proficiency in English, students enroll in vocational courses 
through the Central County Regional Occupational Program or the Santa Ana campus of the 
College. Students must also demonstrate communicative ability in Califomia's primary 
language as a requirement for vocational, employability, and life-coping skills training. 
Counseling and support services augment training. Those needling jobs are given contacts and 
other job-search assistance. Bus passes, child care, books, clothing, uniforms, tools, and 
equipment are provided frce of charge or at a reduced rate. Students complete a high school 
diploma in a shorter period of time than they might in a traditional high school setting; obtain 
marketable skills; receive those items necessary for survival in school; and make an easy 
transition into one of the College's associate of arts or certificate programs if they choose 
to do so. 
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STAR serves dropout-prone students ages 17-21 who are referred by the Santa Ana Unified 
School District. 

Contact: Dr. Adrienne Sims, STAR Program, Rancho Santiago College, Centennial 
Education Center, 2900 W. Edinger Avenue, Santa Ana, CA, 92704. 

TECHNICAL ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOOL 

Students classified as emotionally handicapped receive a half day each of vocationally- 
related academics and vocational education plus other supponservices at the Mid-Westchester 
Center. An Individual Education Plan is developed for each student which reflects curriculum 
goals in required areas at levels appropriate to the student's aptitude. Offerings include high 
school diploma and G. E. D. preparation, occupational exploration/assessment, employability 
training, supervised work experience, and intensive personal and career counseling. Usually, 
students will graduate with a high school diploma and a certificate of completion in a 
vocational area. An integral part of each student's program is the "Social Skills Curriculum," 
consisting of a developmental sequence of information on topics related to personal skills of 
human adjustment. In addition to this curriculum sequence, there is a counseling I. E. P. which 
is both an assessment tool and a treatment plan to help identify behaviors thought to be most 
critical to the student's successful adaptation to school and work. A behavior modification 
program helps staff identify ineffective student behavior and moves students toward more 
independent control. Some students receive supervised training through a cooperative 
education program at a job site in an occupational area where traditional training is either not 
available or inappropriate. 

This program serves students ages 14-21 who are two years below grade level, have low- 
average to average intelligence, and exhibit moodiness, withdrawal, depression, denial, and 
low self-concepL 

Contact: Dr. Stephen 0. Jambor, BOCES Mid-Westchester Center, 65 Grasslands Road, 
Valhalla, New York 10595. 
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VOCATIONAL MENTORING PROGRAM 

The Vocational Mentoring Program is a collaborative effort involving Grant High School, 
the Chamber of Commerce (Business Youth Exchange), and Good Samaritan Hospital and 
Legacy Health Systems in Portland. It is pan of a continuum of services for at-risk students 
that includes a Bridge Program to help eighth graders make a smooth transition to high scl;00l 
and a Partnership project that helps students prepare for entry level jobs. The Vocational 
Mentoring Program provides students with vocational/technical training and individualized 
insiruciion so they can achieve academic success and acquire useful employment abilities. 
Students spend half a day in special classrooms at Good Samaritan Hospital where they study 
two academic subjects and earn one credit for a career exploration elective. They return to the 
high school for the other half-day for the remainder of their required high school program. 
Academic courses taken at the hospital are taught by certified teachers. The career exploration 
experience is directed by hospital employees who also coach, train, and assist students in 
learning basic work skills and abilities in patient care, administration, radiology, nuclear 
medicine, food and nutrition services, freight and distribution, surgery, laboratories, house- 
keeping, and the mailroom. Counseling services arc also provided by school and hospital staff. 

This program serves students ages 14-21 who are one to four years behind grade level, lack 
academic success in previous years, have a history of discipline referrals, are from "dys- 
functional" families, and have been referred because of attendance, motivation, or interper- 
sonal problems. 

Contact: KehinWebster, Grant High School,2245 NE 36thAvenue.Portland,OR97212. 
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SUMMARY 

From all indications, il isclcar thai ihc world of work and ihc nature of our future work force 
have undergone and will continue to undergo unprecedented changes as we move into the 21 si 
century. The transition from an industrial to a high-tecn, service economy in the United Slates; 
the struggle for this country to remain a strong player in an increasingly competitive world 
market; the unique needs of a more diverse, shrinking pool of workers; the shifting make jp 
of families and their roles within the broader context of society in ferment; and the greater 
prominence of the federal government in education policy-making will place tremendous 
pressures upon the public school system to modify and adapt its structures and operations in 
the near future. 

Vocaiional Education for ihc 21 si Ceniury describes one response to these pressures. It is 
a bold educational innovation that sets forth the framework for an enhanced vocational 
education program. It is based on findings, observations, and experiences from a ihrcc-ycar, 
ten-project, federally-funded experiment. 

This is a new breed of vocational education. It is more visionary, relying on the past, but 
deriving its direction and energy from the future. It is more proactive, seeking to recruit an 
extremely diverse population of students and prepare ihcm for a li fetime of learning and work. 
It is more dynamic, creating and recreating its form and struciure from the identified needs of 
individual students and the demands of a constantly changing society. It is more comprehen- 
sive, offering an expanded curriculum designed to educate the whole person and providing an 
educational support system that includes human and material resources from the entire 
community. 

The curriculum of an enhanced vocational education program is based on the belief that all 
studenLs— especially those who have dropped out, are at risk of dropping out, or who stay in 
schcx)l but graduate with inadequate skills and knowledge — need to be competent learners, 
productive workers, effective citizens, and happy individuals. Therefore, students are 
provided with an array of experiences and activities designed to integrate academics, 
vocational education, employability skills, and life-coping techniques in real-life situations. 
To ensure that students come into and remain in contact willi this curriculum for a sufficient 
period of time, a strong educational support system is necessary. This support system is 
predicated on the bel ief that a caring, competent staff who hold h igh expectations, use a variety 
of instructional and counseling techniques within a nonthrcatening. flexible setting, can meet 
the academic, vocational, and personal needs of a widely diverse population of students. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are offered as guidelines for school boards and adminis- 
iralors once they decide to implement an enhanced vocational education program in their 
districts. 

A Do a thorough needs assessment of the total district. Information should be collected 
to identify students who would benefit from the program and to determine the adequacy 
of facilities and equipment, the availability of qualified personnel, the existence of 
necessary partnerships with businesses, community agencies, andparents, the breadth of 
the curriculum now in operation, and the extent of the current suppon and management 
structure. 

▲ Design a comprehensive program. The curriculum should include the four components 
described in this document— academics, vocational education, employability skills 
training, and life-coping skills. The educational support system should include the full 
range of instructional, counseling, and student management approaches; parent and 
community involvement; fiexible scheduling and class size; staff selection and develop- 
ment; and special student ser\'iccs such as summer school and transportation. 

A Design a program that serves the total diverse student population in the district. 

While the program should be appropriate for any student in the school district, special 
consideration must be given to those with language deficiencies, learning disabilities, 
emotional handicaps, substance abuse problems, low motivation and self-esteem, low 
academic achievement, and other factors that make them different from the "typical" 
student in the mainstream of school. 

▲ Build in program evaluation from thebeginning. Sometimes educators put a program 
in place with the assumption that it will work, then when things go awry, they do not 
change or eliminate it for fear of looking foolish. This pitfall can be avoided if educators 
take an experimental attitude when implementing programs and establish an ongoing 
system of evaluation from the start. Such an approach allows them to change and modify 
the program when it is warranted by evidence without fear of embarrassment. Educators 
cannot go wrong if they remember this maxim: the program's content should be based 
on student and community needs and its direction dictated by student outcomes. 

▲ Publish a strong statement of commitment to provide the resources necessary to 
develop and maintain the program. District policymakers and adminisu-ators must 
demonstrate to district staff and the community that ihey are dedicated to innovation and 
quality in education. 

A Establish policy that is sufficiently flexible to allow the program to operate 
autonomously and effectively. While district leaders should set high standards and 
expect quality outcomes, day-to-day operations of the program must be left in the hands 
of local school staff. 

▲ Provide adequate time for planning and implementation of the program. A 

minimum of at least one year of planning, preferably two, is needed to increase chances 
of success. Many programs fail because of poor planning and inadequate staff training. 
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▲ Organize a committee to oversee the planning and implementation of the program. 

Members should include representatives from the school board, administrators, teachers, 
counselors, business leaders, community leaders, human service agency personnel, 
parents, students, college faculty, andsiatedeparunentstaff. Provide committee members 
with adequate background information and research on the program , .id use their talents 
to get the program under way. 

▲ Conduct adequate awareness and publicity activities. Inform school staff, parents, 
students, and the community about the program and emphasize the value of vocational 
education to diverse student populations. Support for a program often is a function of how 
much people know about the program; lack of knowledge often means lack of support 

▲ Select qualified staff and train them well. Only the most highly-qualified and 
emotionally-stable staff should be assigned to work in programs for at-risk students. 
However, the best staff will need adequate and continued U^aining, professional develop- 
ment, and personal support to operate an enhanced vocational education program. This 
will involve release time and/or extra pay for staff for cross-discipline curriculum and 
instructional integration, materials development and modification, student assessment 
and monitoring, and program revision. Staff cannot be expected to implementand operate 
a new program while tending to full-time duties in an old program. 

▲ Use participatory management. Develop a system for sharing information about the 
program and making decisions with input from all involved parties. Program rules, 
regulations, guidelines, and procedures should be set in clay and not in cement. Change 
should be easily and quickly achieved when the need arises. This includes day-by-day 
interactions between students and staff concerning cunriculum and methods as well as 
management and operation of the program. 

▲ Implement those program components that are already well-developed first, and 
develop incomplete or missing components later. This should make it easier on the 
staff, increase the probability of success, and encoui"age continued support. However, 
components that are vital for success with at-risk and disadvantaged students (such as 
counseling, individual instruction, vocational training), should be put in place early 
regardless of difficulty of implementation. 
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